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Amongst Ourselves 


Most of this issue of The Liguorian is 
an expression of our Christmas greetings 
and wishes to all who may chance to read 
it. Seattered throughout the issue there are 
personalized Christmas greetings in verse. 
Somewhere among them every reader will 
find one that is addressed directly to him. 
We have long felt dissatisfied with the kind 
of Christmas sentiments expressed on the 
average commercialized greeting card. They 
represent pious or friendly sentiments that 
are so watered down and generalized that 
they scarcely touch the heart of the one 
who reads them. We believe that Christmas 
wishes should be expressed in such a way as 
to meet some specific need or circumstance 
in the life of the one to whom they are 
directed, with some application of the mean- 
ing of Christmas to that need or circum- 
stance. In less than classic poetry, but with 
deep sincerity, we address ourselves to dif- 
ferent types of our readers throughout this 
issue. 

Several articles provide interpretations of 
Christmas for those who are willing to think 
out the relation that Christmas should have 
to their daily lives. We make no apology 
for concentrating so heavily on this theme. 
It is the beginning of all that is good in 
human lives. As is said in one of the ar- 


ticles, either Christmas has the answer to 
all the problems of human life, or it has the 
answer to none. We especially urge non- 
Catholics, fallen-away Catholics, indifferent 
Catholics, to read this issue of The Li- 
guorian thoughtfully. Many new readers will 
receive it as the first copy of a subscription 
given them as a Christmas present. It 
is our prayer that all of them will find in 
it, somewhere, a thought expressed that 
will make this Christmas the holiest and 
happiest they have ever known. 

There is still time for the sending in of 
new subscriptions as gifts for friends. Till 
the supply of December copies on hand is 
exhausted, we shall send one to every person 
for whom The Liguorian is made a Christ- 
mas present by a friend. It is a means of 
saying to friends many of the things that 
everyone would like to say but cannot ex- 
cept through a gift of this kind. And 
through it donors will be able to pass on to 
their friends inspiring, informative, stimu- 
lating thoughts throughout the coming year. 

A gift subscription for a year costs $2.00. 
Three such gifts, or one gift for three 
years, cost $5.00. There is a blank on the 
back cover of this issue that may be used 


or copied for the purpose. 
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Interpretations of Christmas 


Don’t celebrate Christmas unless you can celebrate its full, true 
meaning for your soul. Either it means everything to you, or it means 


absolutely nothing 


D. F. Miller 


IT NEED scarcely be stated that the 
number of people who celebrate Christ- 
mas in one way or another is incalcul- 
ably greater than that of those who 
have a firm and definite faith in Jesus 
Christ as the Redeemer of the world. 

The streets of cities, whose believing 
and practicing Christians may be as low 
as five per cent or as unusually high as 
forty per cent, are decorated at Christ- 
mas time just as if everybody in town 
were a true believer in Christ. Through 
the windows of ninety per cent of the 
houses of most cities, gaudily lighted 
Christmas trees may be seen at Christ- 
mas time, as if Christmas had some real 
meaning for all the families that set 
them up in their homes. All Americans 
gratefully accept the holidays from 
work that tradition has decreed for 
Christmas, and most of them celebrate 
the feast by gathering in some kind of 
family reunion for a sumptuous ban- 
quet. 

Moreover, there is scarcely anybody 
in America who does not send out at 
least a few Christmas greeting cards, 
with or without presents to their friends. 
Whatever the design on the cards may 
be, whether a picture of the family of 
the sender, or a cut of a stag in the 


snow, or of a smoking chimney, or of a 
fat and facetious Santa Claus, the 
words, “A Merry Christmas” will be 
somewhere found on the cards. And on 
Christmas Day no one, not even the 
most unregenerate pagan, would think 
of greeting his friends with any other 
but the words, ““A Merry Christmas.” 
One would indeed think, therefore, if 
one were unaccustomed to the American 
habit of doing things in a kind of men- 
tal vacuum, i. e., without conviction of 
their meaning, that practically all 
Americans are fully aware of what 
Christmas means for their happiness. 
Unfortunately, they don’t. Most Ameri- 
cans, and by that we mean literally far 
more than half, either do not know the 
facts that make Christmas a great feast, 
or, if they know them, they refuse to ac- 
cept them as truths pertinent to their 
lives, or if they accept them as true, 
they choose not to apply them or act 
on them in their daily lives. This is the 
great paradox of Christmas in America; 
the drunkard, the adulterer, the much- 
married, the miser, the worshippers of 


‘money, the practical atheist and the ag- 


nostic will ‘make over Christmas as if 
the Christ in Christmas were a real di- 
vine Person with real authority over 
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their: lives and real and everlasting gifts 
to bestow on their souls. 

However the widespread celebrations 
of Christmas are not totally without 
reason and explanation. Human beings 
cannot escape the burden of possess- 
ing minds, i.e., a thinking power that 
insists on presenting some sort of rea- 
son for the things they do. It is one of 
the features of the human intellect that 
if it does not possess or has rejected 
the right reasons for doing certain pleas- 
ant things, it will still do them, but for 
the wrong reasons. It is pleasant to cele- 
brate Christmas by singing and carol- 
ling; by eating, drinking and making 
merry. It is no wonder that those who 
have not the slightest idea of the true 
reasons for celebration at Christmas, will 
devise reasons of their own. Here are a 
couple of the reasons that they have in- 
vented, with a commentary on their 
emptiness designed to point up more 
clearly the third and only valid and 
sufficient reason for any kind of celebra- 
tion at Christmas. 

1. Christmas is the universal feast 
of brotherly love. 

It is remarkable how intensely those 
who have done away with the first of 
the two greatest commandments, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord Thy God,” cling to 
the second and secondary command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor.” 
This commandment hanging unattached 
in the air as a living example of the 
fabulous Hindoo rope trick, has become 
the total religion of many Americans. 
They express this often in so many 
words: “I don’t kill; I don’t commit 
rape; I don’t rob or steal; I don’t slan- 
der my neighbors. Therefore I’m per- 
fect. That is all the religion I need.” 
Or they say: “It doesn’t matter what 
you believe, or whether you go to 
church, or whether you believe in God. 
The only thing that matters is how you 
love your neighbor.” 


For such as these, Christmas is an 
opportunity for an orgy of expressions 
of brotherly love. There is nothing real- 
ly factual behind it. There is this pretty 
little fable or allegory of a God giving 
Himself to mankind. People made that 
up long ago as a hook on which to hang 
the wreath of their expressions of love 
for one another. So sing out your songs 
of good fellowship. Give presents to one 
and all. Gather with your family to 
show how much you love them. Shout 
“Merry Christmas” to everybody you 
meet, meaning only, “See how I love 
you, brother.” You may even go to 
church on Christmas, if you want to, 
just because it is good to sit in the midst 
of a throng of people and to feel your 
breast swelling with love for them all. 

All this makes an empty religion and 
a barren, not to say hypocritical, 
Christmas. For this is absolutely cer- 
tain: The only sufficient motives that 
a man can find for truly and practically 
loving his neighbor are the love of God 
and the hope of salvation for his soul. 
And the only way in which a man can 
learn how he must practice the love of 
neighbor is by listening to God. Out- 
side of these motives and this measur- 
ing rod of charity, the love of neighbor 
will always be but selfish feeling and 
meaningless words. The man who boasts 
that he doesn’t kill will very probably 
find it useful to commit abortions; the 
one who proclaims that he doesn’t rape 
helpless women, will find fornication or 
adultery irresistible. The man who 
makes his religion consist in not rob- 
bing his neighbor, will defend his not 
paying living wages to his help as “sav- 
ing them from the danger of having too 
much money to squander.” He has no 
standards of brotherly love except his 
own interests; and no motive to stop 
him from secretly hurting others except 
his worship of external respectability. 

We dare anyone who thinks of Christ- 
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mas as merely a traditional occasion for 
expressing sentiments of brotherly love, 
to examine his conscience sincerely. 
Sure, he will find that he has done some 
nice things for others. We don’t mean 
that. What has he done secretly to hurt 
others? What has he not done that he 
should have done for others? Let him 
know that he won’t be able to change 
the ugly picture of himself that he must 
face, until he learns the true meaning 
of Christmas, and accepts the first prin- 
ciple of all true religion, that of the 
necessity of submitting to and adoring 
God, and God made Man to redeem 
him and teach him how to live. 

2. Christmas is the feast of man’s 
aspirations for nearness to God. 

There is a great deal of talk in Amer- 
ica about the essence of religion con- 
sisting in man’s vague, indefinite yearn- 
ing and aspiration to be “in tune with” 
or “aware of’ or “feelingly united to” 
God. Much of the religious literature 
that is available almost everywhere 
harps on the theme. It is made the 
rallying call of those who crusade for a 
union of all religious sects in a great, 
loose, undirected army of believers. 
“Religion,” they say, “is man’s inescap- 
able aspiration for contact with God. It 
matters nothing what form the fulfill- 
ment of this aspiration may take. One 
may find it in one ritual, another in a 
different one. But the aspiration makes 
us all one, and we should ignore our 
differences of cult and unite in our 
aspirations.” 

It is easy for such as these to find a 
reason for celebrating Christmas. 
Whether the Christ-child be God or 
man, is of no moment. Whether the ob- 
ject of contemplation at Christmas be 
true or false, whether it be fact or fable, 
it certainly provides great opportunity 
for the development of aspirations to 
be united to God. Therefore, the pro- 
moters of these views would say, be not 
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concerned with the question of the 
facts or the truth of the Christmas story. 
Act as if it were true and keep on aspir- 
ing. Look on the Christ-child as a sym- 
bol of the Godhead and let your whole 
heart go out to Him. That is the most 
you can expect to do about God or re- 
ligion. . 

This too, makes an empty religion 
and a fatuous reason for celebrating 
Christmas. Human nature is indeed 
made to aspire for higher things, yes, 
and to aspire for the highest of all 
goods, for union with God. But the two 
great powers through which all human 
beings aspire are the mind and the will, 
and for both of them there can be no 
contentment unless their aspirations 
lead them to a real, definite, provable 
and eternally existing object. For the 
mind, the object must be the summary 
of all truth; for the will, it must be the 
summary of all good. If they aspire to 
such objects and are frustrated, cannot 
find them, are left groping and uncer- 
tain, they sink into despair. 

It is therefore supremely, everlasting- 
ly important for men to know whether 
there is fact or fable in the Christmas 
story. It is agonizingly important for 
them to know what the facts are, what 
relation they bear to one’s own existence 
and life, and what one must do about 
them. If truth is lacking in the Christ- 
mas story, men must look elsewhere to 
find God. Only by the grossest self- 
deception can they ever be satisfied 
with vague, indeterminate, blind-alley 
aspirations for God. 

e 


3. Christmas is the commemoration 
of the historically factual event in 
which God became man 1) to redeem 
and elevate human nature and 2) to 
teach all men how to live in order that 
they might win happiness with God for- 
ever. ; 

The only rightful celebration of 
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Christmas is the logical and natural 
result of three things. 

The first is convictions, rooted in rea- 
son and clarified by faith. These convic- 
tions are the following: 

1) That Jesus Christ, born on the 
first Christmas night, is true God and 
true man. 

2) That He becomes man in order 
to pay a debt for mankind that men 
could not have paid for themselves. The 
debt is original sin, in which the whole 
human family shares because of the 
disobedience and rebellion of their first 
parents, and all the actual sins that 
have followed upon original sin. 

3) That He is to lead a poor man’s 
life and suffer a criminal’s death to pay 
that debt. 

4) That He is not only a Redeemer 
come to save all, but the lawgiver and 
teacher of all, and that His commands 
and directions for salvation must be ac- 
cepted and carried out by anyone who 
wants to be redeemed. 

5) That they who receive Him and 
love Him and obey Him are not only 
saved, but elevated into a new nature of 
kinship with God, through which they 
shall receive heaven, not only as a com- 
pensation for good deeds done, but as 
an inheritance. 

The second thing necessary for right- 
ly celebrating Christmas is action, based 
on the convictions of the mind. The fol- 
lowing actions are indispensable for true 
Christian joy: 

1) An act of faith in Christ as the 
only Redeemer of one’s soul, and acts 
of faith in all that He said and pre- 
scribed. If one doubts or disbelieves 
anything that Christ said, He doubts 
and disbelieves that Christ was God, 
and has no reason for celebrating 
Christmas. 

2) An act of sorrow for one’s per- 
sonal sins, accompanied by penance for 
them, and of confession, which Christ 


prescribed as the means for having per- 
sonal sins taken away. 

3) An act of submission to the 
whole plan that Christ laid out for 
man’s elevation and salvation. Christ 
founded a Church to feed and guide 
and protect all men; each man must 
submit to that Church if he submits to 
Christ. Christ instituted the Mass and 
sacraments as means of necessary grace 
for all men; each man must submit to 
these means and determine to use them 
throughout his life. Christ laid down a 
code of laws to be obeyed by all: each 
must submit to those laws without argu- 
ment or deviation. 

The third thing that makes for a joy- 
ous celebration of Christmas is feelings, 
strictly subordinated to and overflowing 
from the above convictions and actions, 
and made conscious supports of the vir- 
tues that go by the same or similar 
names. The following feelings arise 
spontaneously at Christmas, and make 
the habits of will called virtues more 
easy: 

1) The feeling of gratitude. No one 
can learn that somebody else has done 
a tremendous favor for him without 
feeling gratitude. Christmas is a drama- 
tic reminder of all that Christ did for 
one’s happiness. To think of it makes 
one feel gratitude, and then incorporate 
repeated will-acts of gratitude into one’s 
daily life. 

2) The feeling of sympathy. Hu- 
man nature is made to feel sympathy 
for any suffering of others. But when 
the suffering is endured for the very 
one who views it, then sympathy is in- 
effably intensified. All who look at the 
Christ-child in His manger can say: 
“He endures this for me,” and the re- 
sultant sympathy is the beginning of 
true and lasting love. 

3) The feeling of shame and sor- 
row. Every suffering of Christ is related 
in some way to the sins of men. They 
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who have sinned can say that they 
caused Christ to be born in a stable 
instead of in a warm home, just as they 
know that their sins will nail Him to 
His cross. It is true that a mere feeling 
of shame over this fact is not fruitful 
for salvation. But it can be the begin- 
ning of true sorrow for sin and then of 
reparation commanded by the will. 

4) The feeling of hope. Every good 
thing made visible to a human being 
arouses the feeling of hope that he may 
possess it. Glimpses of heaven are 
granted to all through the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the Christmas story. 
These feelings inspire meditation on 
how heaven can be attained, and thus 
become confirmed by the will which re- 


solves to do all those necessary things. 
Thus feelings of hope become an ex- 
pectation in the will, based on the mer- 
its and promises of Christ to all who ac- 
cept Him. 


Those who thus accept Christmas and 
thus prepare for its coming, have the 
only real reasons for celebrating it hap- 
pily. Their songs are the joyous songs: 
their greetings and presents to others 
are the purest charity: their Christmas 
gatherings are the least marred by sad- 
ness and sin. For they know who Christ 
is, why He came into the world, and 
what wonderful things He brought to 
them that believe in Him. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Daily Communicant 
What greater joy 
Can I wish to you, 
Than the joy you know 
Every morn anew — 


When the angels sing 
And the skies unfold, 

And Bethlehem’s Baby 
Is Yours to hold? 


This be your rapture — 
Which time can’t dim — 

That your heart need never 
Be far from Him. 


DFM 


Merry Christmas 
To a priest 
Out of the multitudes 
Only you are able 
To bring Him down to us 
On an altar table 
Whose first home on earth 
Was a barren stable. 


O may your precious, consecrating hands 
Be worthy to become His swaddling bands. 


DFM 
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Three Minute Justruction 





Symbols of Christmas 


A symbol is of no value unless it makes us conscious of the reality 
for which it stands. There are many symbols used by Christians at 
Christmas time, but some of them have, for many, lost all their signi- 
ficance. The following are signs of Christmas that should make every 
Christian conscious of the spiritual meaning of the great feast. 


1. The Christmas tree. The trees that are used to decorate streets, 
shops and homes at Christmas time are always some kind of evergreen. 
Now green is the color that is symbolic of life, and trees that are always 
green are symbols of everlasting life. Moreover the shiny baubles and 
trinkets that are hung on Christmas trees should represent to the Christian 
the beauty and happiness of heaven. All this, then, brings to mind the 
great truth that makes Christmas a season of joy: that Christ came to 
win the everlasting life of heaven for all human beings. 


2. The Christmas gifts. Giving and receiving gifts are almost an essen- 
tial feature of the feast of Christmas. Each gift that one prettily wraps 
and sends or gives to another should remind the giver that he is imitating 
in a small way, what the Father in heaven did when He gave His own 
beloved Son to all mankind. Each gift that one receives from another 
should remind the recipient of the source of all good things, the Giver 
of every good gift, Who created all the things that are given as gifts, and 
inspired the will to give in human beings by giving His Son to the world. 


3. The Christmas crib. Cribs are not meant to be merely a symbol of 
Christmas, but a representation of the first actual Christmas scene. For 
too many, they are merely works of imaginary art and design. Too often, 
they transmit no true idea of the genuine poverty and inconvenience of 
the stable at Bethlehem. They should have enough realism incorporated 
in their art to remind the viewer that Christ truly stripped Himself of all 
comfort and convenience in order to win, first the pity, then the love 
and finally, the loyalty of all His people. 





All Christians should earnestly strive to be conscious of these spirit- 
ual meanings behind the external symbols that are used so widely dur- 
ing the season of Christmas. Only thus will they be inspired to make 
Christmas a holy and therefore truly happy feast of the year. 
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The Reproach of Christmas 


It is good for those who experience the true spiritual joy of 
Christmas to be mindful that there are thousands of unhappy souls 
around them. The four in this story are but symbols of many more 


who need prayers. 


E. F. Miller 


CHRISTMAS SHOULD never be a re- 
proach to Christians. It is really the 
day of their salvation, the day of their 
incorporation into the family of God. 
It is a day of love and kindness and 
charity, all gathered from the transcend- 
ent love and kindness and charity of 
the Christ-child, lying so helpless in His 
manger on that cold and bitter night so 
many years ago. 

Yet, Christmas was a reproach to the 
Langleys. It was like an examination of 
conscience. It was a day to be got over 
as soon as possible and its implications 
forgotten. And that in spite of the fact 
that the Langleys were Catholics. They 
were not good Catholics. To the bad 
Catholic Christmas can cause more pain 
than it can to the bad pagan. 

The Langleys had lost something 
through the years of their climb from 
moderate poverty to above-average 
wealth. Once upon a time they had be- 
lieved firmly and had carried out their 
faith in action. Once upon a time they 
had been simple with the simplicity 
of people who hold for immortality 
above time. Once upon a time they had 
been in the state of grace and had tried 
to remain so. All that was different 
now. 

I do not mean that they had given 
up the Faith. They still called them- 
selves Catholics and would have wanted 
the priest had there been any imminent 


danger of death. They even practiced. 


their religion to a certain extent. 
Seldom did they miss Mass on Sun- 


day unless, of course, they were vaca- 
tioning or had business to do or were 
entertaining guests. And they ate meat 
on Friday only when they were dining 
with Protestant friends, or when they 
were on a hunting or a fishing trip, or 
when the cook had forgotten to order 
fish. Meat was not served on Friday at 
the table of their home except on the 
rarest of occasions. 

Let us assume that they had lost the 
fine polish of the Faith, the feel of it, 
the warmth that always goes with it. 
The line between them and the respect- 
able pagan was no longer clearly drawn. 
On viewing them in their daily activi- 
ties you would have difficulty in drawing 
any line at all. 

Take Mrs. Langley for example. 

Her trouble had started years before 
in the knotty problem of bearing chil- 
dren. She decided that two children 
were enough. That was all her neigh- 
bors, at least the ones who counted, 
were having. They would have poked 
fun at her if she had had more than 
two. Truthfully she would not have been 
able to .take care oi any more than two 
in view of her many commitments with 
clubs and school (public) boards and 
hospital drives. So she began the prac- 
tice of prevention. When she mentioned 
this matter in confession, the priest re- 
fused to give her absolution unless she 
promised once and for all that she would 
never do it again. She promised, to save 
face, but did not mean her promise. 
Ever after that she simply did not men- 
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tion the subject in confession. She went 
to confession about every three or four 
months, and to Communion equally as 
often. This went on for many years. 
She planted flowers in the garden. But 
she caused the seeds to rot in the 
ground before they ever came forth in 
blossoms. Her life had been a sea of 
corruption like the dead sea, or like the 
contents of the whited sepulchres. She 
was very unhappy. 

And then there was Mr. Langley. 

He was in politics. By dint of long 
effort he had become a great power in 
his party. His salary was $10,000 a 
year. Yet, his standard of living was on 
a $50,000 level. And he was always able 
easily to meet his obligations. He was 
very honest in paying his debts. At one 
time in his life he was worried a little 
bit about his ability to make $10,000 
reach as far as $50,000, and still be in a 
position to put money in the bank in 
large denominations, take trips to Flor- 
ida in winter and to the Canadian lakes 
in summer, and give his wife and two 
children everything they wanted. His 
usual manner of smothering his worries 
was to get hilariously drunk, respecta- 
bly, of course, and always with the right 
people. He never worried when he was 
drunk. And he never mentioned the sub- 
ject of his worries to his confessor in 
confession in the semi-annual tours to 
the church for that purpose. The priest, 
not being a mind reader, always gave 
him absolution, telling him to get to 
confession more frequently, which com- 
mand he promised to obey. 

But let it be said that Mr. Langley 
retained some strains of decency, some 
softness of conscience. He often said to 
himself that he would come back to the 
practices of his youth, shake off his hy- 
pocrisy and once more be a man, before 
too many more years passed. But always 
something came up to prevent his carry- 
ing out the resolution. A business mat- 


ter to complete. A friendship to con- 
tinue a little longer. A habit to be en- 
joyed a few times more. There was al- 
ways something. And Mr. Langley was 
very, very unhappy. He was far more 
unhappy than his wife. 

The two Langley children, now in 
their twenties, were unhappy too. 
Spoiled, arrogant, snobbish, educated 
mostly in public schools, they sought 
their own selfish interests in all they 
did. Their religion was but the most 
transparent veneer. They had been given 
everything they ever wanted, but there 
was always something more that they 
were scheming for. Christian principle 
played no part in their thinking. 

I know that this judgment of the 
Langley children is too severe. They 
were really not entirely responsible for 
their shallowness, their manufactured 
sophistication, their contrived ennui 
with the spiritual and the ideal. They 
were merely the son and daughter of 
their parents. Children cannot be 
brought up in an atmosphere of worldli- 
ness without becoming worldly them- 
selves. Every order that had been given 
them by their mother and father in all 
their lives had proceeded from hearts 
that were spiritually corrupt, like dead 
leaves in a swamp. The very atmosphere 
of their home was one of mortal sin. It 
was only natural that they should have 
taken on the odors of this putrefaction. 

The proof that they were not all bad 
lay in the fact that they were still prac- 
ticing Catholics — in a sense. It was 
this serving of two masters that brought 
about their unhappiness. They were the 
most unhappy of the whole family. 
Their names were John and Agnes, 
saints’ names, symbols of a better and 
more wholesome day in the history of 
the Langleys. 

This, then, was the way things were 
in the Langley household as the various 
members of the family prepared for 
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Christmas. It was Christmas eve. The 
house was appropriately decorated with 
holly, electric candles in the windows 
and a huge Christmas tree in the front 
room that sparkled with a hundred shin- 
ing ornaments. The record player was 
whispering the ancient carols so softly 
that they could just be heard. The house 
was dark except for the candles in the 
windows and the small bulbs on the 
tree. Outside a gentle snow was falling 
and laying a white carpet on the ground. 
No breeze stirred. A multitude of stars 
glimmered in the sky. 
e 

Agnes was seated in the front room 
with her boy-friend. Boy-friend is a mis- 
nomer. He was neither a boy nor a 
friend. He was in his thirties, sported a 
minute moustache, and had the distinc- 
tion of having been married and di- 
vorced in his early twenties “because 
his wife turned out to be a tramp and 
did not understand him.” At the mo- 
ment he was proposing marriage to 
Agnes while “Silent Night’ supplied the 
background for his impassioned words. 

“But darling,” he was saying, “I love 
you. Need I offer you anything more 
than my entire love, my very self, my 
heart and all that it contains? Tell me 
that you return my love at least in some 
small degree and I shall be your slave 
for the rest of your and my life. Promise 
me that you will marry me, and this will 
be the happiest Christmas I have ever 
spent.” His arm slipped around her 
shoulders. 

Agnes was silent. The echoes of in- 
numerable warnings she had _ heard 
about the immorality and the danger of 
such alliances as this man suggested 
were sounding in her conscience. It was 
not that she was afraid to disobey her 
conscience. She had never paid a great 
deal of attention to it before. Probably 
she would pay no attention to it now. 
But she had to quiet the voice; she 


had to allay the qualms that it stirred 
up before she could grant the full sur- 
render requested. 

“T know what you’re thinking,” the 
man went on. “You're a Catholic, and 
Catholics don’t believe in divorce and 
remarriage. But don’t give it a second 
thought. We can be married by a judge 
and then have it all fixed up by a priest. 
As I told you a hundred times, my wife 
was no good. She left me. She’s married 
again now. I’m not a Catholic myself, 
but surely the Catholic Church won’t 
consider me bound to her any longer 
after the way she treated me. I know a 
priest. He’ll straighten out the thing for 
us when he sees that we’re already mar- 
ried by a judge. They always do. In 
fact, I'll even become a Catholic, if you 
wish. Come now, Agnes, what do you 
say?” 

He was deceived into thinking that 
Agnes was holding out on him merely 
because of scruples. She was no counter- 
part of her namesake. It was more the 
thought of the disgrace of being known 
as the second wife of a divorced man, 
the second choice, as it were. She would 
be getting used goods if she accepted 
him as her husband. 

But he was rich and handsome and 
the catch of the season, according to 
the thinking of some of her contempo- 
raries. And, as he said, such things as 
second marriages could always be fixed 
up by the Church. Why worry? If it 
didn’t work out, she could always break 
away. Without further argument she 
made up her mind. She would take him. 
In that way she would have what she 
wanted — marriage and money. If she 
lost the one after a time, she would al- 
ways be sure of the other. She turned 
to him. 

“You win,” she said. “T’ll be your 
wife.” 

“Thank you, darling, thank you from 
the bottom of my heart.” But before 
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he could seal the bargain with a kiss, 

they heard the crash. It came from an 

adjacent room and was followed by a 

piercing scream. They leapt to their feet 

and ran in the direction of the scream. 
e 

It was too bad, thought young John 
Langley, that he had got himself tangled 
up with those big time crooks. He 
should have known that they would 
take him for a ride if he tried to play 
their game. They were out of his league. 
But he believed that he could always 
retrieve his losses. All he needed was 
one good night. Then he’d pull out for 
good. 

But he never had a good night. And 
now he owed them five thousand dol- 
lars. They said they wanted their mon- 
ey. They wanted it by Christmas day. 
Christmas day would be the last day. If 
he didn’t come across, if he welched on 
his debt, well, there were ways and 
means, and none of them very nice. 
He was scared. He knew that they 
meant what they said. 

He stole softly through the rooms of 
the house. He could hear murmuring in 
the front room. It was Agnes with that 
rat of a Romeo whispering in her ear. 
He could stay out of their way, although 
he’d like to go in and give that punk a 
ride — mash up his pretty face a bit. 
Agnes was crazy, falling for his line of 
oil. She might just as well nestle up to a 
rattlesnake. 

He skirted the room, finally arriving 
by a devious route at his father’s study. 
It was in this room that the family 
money was kept — in a safe behind a 
shelf of books on the wall. He looked 
around, listened. He could hear no 
sound. Where were his father and his 
mother? There was to be a party later 
on in the evening, as there always was 
on Christmas eve. They should be close 
at hand. He’d better hurry. They might 
show up any minute. 


He knew the combination of the safe. 
With shaking hands he twirled the dials. 
The door swung open. Lying before him 
were several piles of bills, stacked in 
thousand dollar packages. Quickly he 
took out six of the packages — five for 
his debt and an extra one for himself. 
His fingers had just closed on the money 
when he heard the thud, softened by dis- 
tance, and the scream that followed on 
it. He slammed the door shut and 
locked it, jammed the money into his 
pockets, and ran towards the place from 
which came the sounds. 

e 

The priest had just emerged from the 
confessional. He was completely ex- 
hausted from almost two full days of 
listening to the sins and the sorrows of 
his parishioners. He was thankful that 
so many of his people had taken advan- 
tage of the sacrament. Thankful for the 
many good people who had come. But 
also, as usual, appalled at the number 
who had slipped, fallen, wandered, taken 
to the husks. 

He was so tired he could hardly drag 
his feet to the house. Yet, he had mid- 
night Mass coming up in an hour or so; 
and he still had not found the time to 
prepare a sermon. He’d have to depend 
on the Holy Ghost to inspire him to 
say what was right when he stood before 
his people. 

He was just opening the door when 
his housekeeper called out to him. 

“Sick call, Father,” she said. “The 
Langleys. There’s been a bad accident 
over there. They want you right away.” 

The priest sighed. Sin, accidents, 
death. Even on Christmas eve. He put 
on his coat over his cassock, secured the 
holy oils and the Blessed Sacrament and 
went out to his car. The newly fallen 
snow made him feel as though he was 
riding on feathers. 

There was no one to meet him at the 
Langley door. He walked in and re- 
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moved his coat in the front room. The 
record player was just starting “Adeste 
Fideles.” The house was dark, except for 
the lights in the windows and on the 
Christmas tree. He heard a door open 
and close upstairs and a momentary 
murmur of voices. He mounted the 
stairs and went in the direction of the 
voices. 


e 

The quarrel that was taking place be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Langley was not 
something new. Ever since they had be- 
come well-to-do the quarrels had in- 
creased until finally they got so bad 
that they ceased entirely. A kind of 
poisoned peace took their place, a bat- 
tened down disgust and antipathy that 
did not permit even the normal civilities 
of civilized people. But now and then 
the cover flew off. An explosion of awful 
force ensued. 

Thus it was on Christmas eve. Mr. 
Langley stormed into his wife’s room. 

“T see that that man I told you never 
to allow in this house again is down- 
stairs with Agnes,” he shouted. “‘Doesn’t 
anything I say matter around here any 
more? Am I only the bill-payer, the 
hired servant, the bank teller?” He hov- 
ered over his wife as though ready to 
choke her at the slightest provocation. 

Mrs. Langley was dressing for the 
party. She appeared unperturbed. “You 
know my sentiments about Agnes and 
her friend,” she answered. “I told Agnes 
that he was a very fine young man and 
that she should feel proud that he was 
showing her so much attention. After 
all, Agnes is no longer a girl. She is 
twenty-four years old. She must not wait 
too long or she’ll find herself without a 
husband.” ° 

“But she’s a Catholic. She can’t 
marry that no-good fool. She’ll cut her- 
self off from the Church. I’m no model 
myself, but that’s one thing I'll not 
stand for. We'll have no public adultery 
in our family. I’m going down there and 


throw that fellow out of the house with 
my own hands. I’ll throttle him. I'l] —” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. I told 
Agnes that we’d see to it that the 
Church fixed up the marriage after it 
was all over. We don’t have to tell the 
priest everything. We can hush up the 
fact that Agnes’ young man had an un- 
fortunate experience when he was little 
more than a boy. One doesn’t have to 
say everything one knows, you know.” 
Calmly she went on with her dressing. 

Her cold scheming infuriated Mr. 
Langley. “Why, you hypocrite,” he 
shouted. “I have a mind to —” He 
paused in mid sentence. The words 
never came to his lips. There was a 
gurgle in his throat, he clutched his 
heart and fell heavily to the floor. Mrs. 
Langley screamed and fell down in a 
faint alongside her husband’s body. 

e 

The whole family was in the room 
when the priest tapped on the door and 
was admitted. Mrs. Langley was weep- 
ing hysterically. Agnes and John were 
standing about, not knowing what to do 
— indeed, as though anxious to escape 
at the first respectable moment. No 
prayers were being said. 

Mr. Langley was lying on the bed. 
It was evident that he was dead even 
though the doctor had not yet arrived 
to announce the fact officially. The 
priest gave the last sacraments, said 
some prayers for a departed soul, spoke 
a word or two of consolation to the fam- 
ily, and departed. Arrangements for the 
funeral could be made later. The young 
man to whom Agnes was clinging so 
tightly was unknown to him. He seemed 
like a nice enough person. There were 
no introductions. John acted awfully 
strange. And there were odd bulges in 
his pockets. There was no exchange of 
words between them. In fact, John would 
not even look the priest in the face. 
Queer, the whole business. 
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As the priest went down the stairs, he 
thought, “I dare say they’re all just 
waiting for the moment when they can 
get out of there.” Then he checked his 
thoughts and chided himself for his un- 
charitableness. “Probably they’re acting 
the way they are because their sorrow is 
so deep. It was wrong for me to think 
otherwise. Forgive me, Lord.” 

He walked through the front room 
on his way out. The record player was 


starting over with “Silent Night.” He 
opened the door and left the house. The 
snow was still falling, silently, softly. 
Myriad stars were looking down from 
the heavens. And just then the great 
bells in the church began to ring. It was 
the call for the faithful to come to mid- 
night Mass. He’d better hurry or he’d 
be late. He got into his car and drove 
away. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Poor Person 
There is no greater blessing 
On Christmas to insure 
Your joy than Christ’s own greeting 
Of “Blessed are the poor.” 


Your home lacks wealthy splendor 
Your family needs are grave; 

He had still fewer comforts — 
His birthplace was a cave. 


I cannot wish you riches 
To spend and yet to hoard, 
When He said that the wealthy 
May have all their reward. 


Rejoice, then, that you’re given 
The first place as His kin, 
Who had the angels with Him 

But no place in the inn. 


DFM 


Merry Christmas 
To a pagan 
What shall I wish you, friend, today? 
You don’t believe in God, you say, 
Nor Christ His Son who came to earth 
For us who celebrate His birth 


And ours in innocence restored 

Who long had self and sin adored. 
This shall I wish your soul, my friend: 
That Christ may find it ere the end. 


DFM 
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Etiquette In Church 


Sit in on this lesson. There may be a few items of instruction in it 


of which you need to be reminded. 


M. H. Pathe 


“WHAT ARE rubrics?” a high school 
boy asked the priest one day in school. 

“Rubrics,” answered the priest, “are 
the laws of good manners and etiquette 
that direct our behavior in all matters 
that pertain to the practice of our 
faith.” 


“Oh, you mean a book of laws for 
priests.” 

“No. I mean a book of laws for all 
Catholics to follow. The priest has a 
special book to guide him in church 
services and in the administration of 
the sacraments. But the Catholic lay- 
man has a special code of rules to ob- 
serve as well.” 

“T can’t imagine what rubrics would 
concern me. What are some of them?” 

“Surely you remember how often I 
have talked to you about the rubrics, 
or good manners, that prompt you to 
come to Sunday Mass on time. But that 
is only the beginning of the rubrics you 
must follow. Now let’s see what rubrics 
you must observe once you have arrived 
at church. What is the first thing you 
do when you enter a church?” 

“T take off my hat.” 

“That’s right. That is a rubric that 
every Catholic boy and man must ob- 
serve when he enters into the presence 
of the God of the tabernacle. The op- 
posite rubric must be observed by girls 
and women. They are, according to the 
express command of the Bible, to keep 
their heads covered when attending 
services in church. Keeping these rules 
is good manners for a Catholic. Now, 
what is your next move in church?” 

“I dip my finger in the holy water 
font and bless myself.” 


“Good. Surely you know that there 
are special rubrics for that action.” 

“Rubrics? I never heard of them.” 

“Oh, yes, you did. You learned them 
when you were a child, though perhaps 
they were not called rubrics. You touch 
your middle fingers to your forehead, 
then to your breast, then to your left 
and right shoulders while you say the 
prayer that honors the three Persons of 
the Blessed Trinity. Now, what do you 
often see when people are coming in- 
to church? For many the sign of the 
cross is more a mockery than a prayer. 
Some seem to be waving good-bye to 
themselves. Others seem to be shooing 
away flies. Isn’t it a shame that Cath- 
olics should make a travesty of such a 
beautiful prayer? The sign of the cross 
is a public acknowledgement of your 
faith. It is a profession of belief in the 
mystery of the three Persons in one God. 
It is a blessing you invoke upon your- 
self. Therefore, make the sign of the 
cross slowly, reverently, not with arti- 
ficial ostentation, but with devotion. If 
you think it worth doing at all, do it 
reverently.” 

“What other rubrics are there?” 

“Well, after you have blessed your- 
self, what do you do?” 

“T go up the aisle, genuflect, and go 
into my pew.” 

“And remember, as you go, that you 
are in the house of God. Don’t be gap- 
ing about as if you were at a world’s 
fair. When you genuflect, remember 
that there is a special rubric for this 
action. A genuflection is an act of adora- 
tion offered to Christ. You are supposed 
to bend your right knee until it touches 
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the floor, while keeping the upper part 
of your body straight. Then rise. Going 
down on your left knee is not correct. 
If the Blessed Sacrament is exposed on 
the altar, as during the Forty Hours’ 
Devotion, you should go down on both 
knees, the right knee first, and bow your 
head profoundly before you rise.” 

“I’m afraid that many of the genu- 
flections made in a church on Sunday 
morning are not according to those 
rules.” 

“Alas, that is too true. It would ap- 
pear that more than half our Catholic 
population suffers from arthritis. But 
that is not so. It may be more truthful 
to say that either they have never 
learned the good manners of a genu- 
flection, or they lazily choose to dis- 
regard what they have learned.” 

“T never imagined,” said the boy, 
“that practically all our actions in 
church are so minutely regulated.” 

“Oh, there is a lot more to this eti- 
quette in church,” said the priest. “For 
example, it is downright selfishness, and 
therefore poor manners, that makes a 
man or woman choose to sit at the very 
end of a pew near the aisle, thus com- 
pelling others literally to crawl over 
them to find a place. Such people want 
to be the first to dash out of the church 
when the Mass is over. Then consider 
the kneeling. How many Catholics do 
you see who never kneel properly when 
they attend Mass on Sunday? They half 
kneel and half sit, considering only 
their own comfort with never a thought 
of either the rubrics of kneeling or the 
respect due to God. That’s all bad man- 
ners. Thoughtless, perhaps, but bad 
manners nevertheless. 

“T have often,” the priest continued, 
“wandered through the church after a 
Mass and found tissue handkerchiefs 
strewn all over the floor among the pews. 
Women, I presume, are the ones who 
are responsible for that. I sometimes 


wonder how these same women would 
feel if their friends acted in the same 
manner when they come to their home 
for bridge. I can hear the hostess re- 
marking with some bitterness, as she 
picks up the discarded tissues after the 
party, that her friends are the personi- 
fication of ill-breeding and ignorance.” 

“Are there rubrics for receiving Holy 
Communion?” 


“Indeed, there are very definite rub- 
rics for this. You approach the altar 
railing with your hands joined in front 
of you, and with your eyes reverently 
cast down. Some people come to the 
railing swinging their arms and gazing 
about them as if they were looking for 
a fight. When you reach the front of 
the church, wait till your turn comes to 
step up to the altar railing. Don’t try to 
push your way in between others, or to 
shoulder them out of your way. Be con- 
siderate. When the priest approaches to 
give you Holy Communion, open your 
mouth and put out your tongue so that 
the Host may be placed conveniently 
upon it. It is not necessary to throw your 
head away back, exposing yourself to 
the danger of breaking your neck. Nor 
need you try to touch your chin with 
your tongue. Neither is there need to 
snap at the Host; you might bite the 
priest’s fingers, or, what is worse, cause 
him to drop the Sacred Particle. Hold 
your head still while the priest lays the 
Host on your tongue. 

“After receiving Holy Communion, 
there is no need to genuflect before re- 
turning to your place, unless this is the 
custom in your church. God Himself is 
with you now. Go back to your pew 
with hands joined and downcast eyes. 
Another thing. I could never understand 
the mental attitude of those who wait in 
their pew until the distribution of Holy 
Communion is nearly over and then come 
dashing up the aisle, like the charge of 
the light brigade. If they are looking 
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to draw the attention of all in church, 
they surely have the right system. Also, 
when there are only a few receiving 
Holy Communion, go to the center of 
the railing. Don’t kneel far over near 
the side wall of the church, thus mak- 
ing the priest take thirty or forty un- 
necessary steps just to reach you all 
alone in a corner. 

“Now, one more thing. It is a very 
important rubric not to leave the church 
until the Mass is completely over. This 
rubric is frequently violated, much to 
the disgrace of Catholics. The stampede 


that occurs in many churches before the 
last Gospel is finished would make one 
think that a general fire alarm has 
sounded, and that fifty, sixty or a hun- 
dred homes in the parish are burning to 
the ground. The prayers after Mass are 
said for the conversion of Russia. Stay 
and say those prayers, lest the whole 
earth be burned by the devastating fire 
of Communism.” 

“T’]l_ practice my good manners at 
Mass next Sunday,” said the boy. 

“And every Sunday,” said the priest. 


Merry Christmas 
To a child 
This day you're given 
A child to play with, 
A friend from heaven 
To love and stay with. 


Stars are His toys, 
All earth His treasure; 
He can give joys 


Your heart can’t measure. 


Don’t grow too old 

To keep Him near you; 
To ask be bold — 

He'll always hear you. 


DFM 


Merry Christmas 
To a Fallen-away Catholic 
I dream, when Christmas comes around 
That you, long lost, may have been found 
By Him Who stalks the woodland deep 
To find the thorn-entangled sheep. 


Outside His fold your heart can’t rest, 
Though of all earth’s best things possessed. 
Come, bend your will, unload your pack; 
Tell Him the prodigal son is back. 


DFM 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
L. G. Miller 


It was Christmas eve, and Mrs. Richmond Stuyvesant, whose husband 
in dying had left her far more money than was good for her, looked petulantly 
out of one of the windows of her palatial home. There was little of the tra- 
ditional joy and peace of the season in her heart, and what she saw from her 
window grated upon her injured feelings. 

It should be explained that this neighborhood in which she lived had 
entered upon one of those urban changes and shifts of population which 
suddenly and inexplicably take place. What had for three generations been 
the exclusive preserve of the monied, if not always cultured, class, was 
gradually being infiltrated by the mere proletariat, and even, one spoke 
with bated breath, in its outer fringes by the colored. Mrs. Stuyvesant 
knew that she must move, but up to now, living alone amid her cherished 
memories of the past, she had not been able to bring herself to do so. 

The reason for her agitation at this moment was that from her window 
she could see into the front room of a somewhat decayed mansion next door. 
This mansion had been taken over by two families, one upstairs, and one 
down. Mrs. Stuyvesant could see the front room of the downstairs apartment 
and noted that it was decorated in a very Christmasy fashion. 

“Nora!” said Mrs. Stuyvesant to her maid, who at this moment entered 
the room. “What is the name of those persons who live next door?” 

“O’Shaughnessy, ma’am.” 

“What a vulgar name! And by what right do they celebrate Christmas 
in such a vulgar fashion?” 

Nora kept her thoughts to herself, and Mrs. Stuyvesant continued to 
take in the scene. 

“See how they dance around the room! Have they no sense of dignity? 
And where did they get that tremendous Christmas tree? They haven’t enough 
money to buy food.” 

Nora remained silent, and Mrs. Stuyvesant’s petulance increased. 

“T asked you a question, Nora. Where did they get that tree?” 

“From your incinerator, ma’am.” 

“What?” 

“Tt’s the same tree you ordered for the house, ma'am. And after it came, 
you said it was too poor and thin, and told us to throw it out. They picked 
it up before the janitor could burn it.” 

Mrs. Stuyvesant continued to gaze at the scene before her for a full 
moment. Then she turned away, and with gall and wormwood in her heart 


looked around at the coldness and barrenness of her richly appointed front 
room. 
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Christmas Gratitude 


This is a meditation that any good Catholic can spontaneously make, 
and that a mediocre Catholic should rouse himself to make at 


Christmas time. 


D. F. Miller 


“What shall I render to the Lord, for 
all that He has rendered unto me?” 
These words represent the essence of 
the spirit of Christmas, the chief rea- 
son for its joy, the inspiration for all 
my gifts and greetings to my fellow hu- 
man beings. 

The first Christmas brought God into 
my life, provided the full explanation of 
why I was born, for what I was to strive 
in life, how I was to attain that for 
which God made me. Every succeeding 
Christmas is a reminder of God’s over- 
powering goodness to me. It is an op- 
portunity for surveying all that has 
come to me through the little Baby 
Who was born in an animals’ shelter on 
the first Christmas night. 

Therefore, as I kneel before the crib 
that represents the story of His birth, 
I shall think of what He did for me, of 
what He gave to me, and of what He 
expects of me, not for His own profit or 
pleasure, but for the happiness He 
wants me to have. I must be grateful 
in particular for the following things, 
which represent the sublimest gifts that 
God could have conceived for men. 

1. 

I am grateful this Christmas for the 
privilege of my baptism. 

The Son of God becomes man on 
Christmas to elevate all those whose 
nature He assumed into kinship with 
God. To as many as would receive Him 
He would give the power to become 
God’s children. He established a sign 
whereby those who received Him could 
be known. That sign would mark them 
indelibly and eternally. Its name would 


be baptism, and its effect would be a 
new birth, a re-generation, a transfor- 
mation of nature whereby God would 
thenceforth recognize them as His chil- 
dren. 

There could have been no baptism for 
me had there been no Christmas. It re- 
quired, according to the will of God, the 
incredible transformation of God into 
man, to make possible the transforma- 
tion of man into a child of God. The 
announcement to Mary of His miracul- 
ous conception in her womb, His nine 
months’ sojourn there before He ap- 
peared, His birth in the cave near Beth- 
lehem, all the secret and public events 
of his life, up to His total sacrifice of 
Himself on the cross, were all but di- 
vine means chosen to this one end: that 
I might be baptized and_ thereby 
adopted into the family of God and 
made a true heir of His heaven. 

For the fact that God in His provi- 
dence so arranged the circumstances of 
my birth or life that I might be bap- 
tized, I am grateful today. That I may 
always be worthy of the glorious no- 
bility that baptism gave me, I pray and 
beseech Him today. That He in His 
mercy may extend this favor to the 
thousands who have not yet received 
Him, I dedicate my life to making Him 
known wherever I am known. 

2. 

I am grateful this Christmas for the 
Sacrament of confirmation. 

To His first followers, and through 
them to all of us who are baptized, He 
said: “I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves.” It would be our task 
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as baptized Christians to resist the 
wolves. But sheep cannot resist wolves 
of themselves; they are defenseless by 
nature and left to themselves will be de- 
voured by the wolves. 

So Christ, through His birth in the 
stable, His poor life at Nazareth, His 
harried public life and His hard death, 
earned me a sacrament that would make 
me equal to the ferocity of the wolves. 
It is the sacrament of confirmation. 

So long as I am conscious of what 
has been given to me through the sac- 
rament of confirmation. I shall have 
little fear that the world will overcome 
me and nullify the privilege of my bap- 
tism. Through confirmation I was given 
a share in the same strength that forti- 
fied Christ for the hardships of His 
abandoned birth, the mockery of the 
sophisticated in His youth, the plots of 
the leaders of society when he labored 
in their midst, the provocations of His 
accusers at His trial, and the physical 
pain of the death he endured for me. 

Through confirmation I have been 
given the bravery of a good soldier, the 
courage of a martyr, the dauntlessness 
of a hero. All these qualities are mine, 
if I want to use them. I shall need 
them, as-Christ needed them, when the 
world mocks me, when its leaders per- 
secute me, when its so-called scholars 
try to shake my faith in Christ Who re- 
deemed me. 

For the qualities of courage, fearless- 
ness, loyalty and fortitude that I re- 
ceived in confirmation, I am grateful 
this Christmas day. 

$. 

I am grateful this Christmas for the 
sacrament of penance. 

Before the Son of God came to earth, 
my family, the whole human family, 
was a sinful family. All who had been 
born and who were yet to be born 
shared the inheritance of parents who 
had to be driven out of a paradise and 


marked with the doom of death for their 
sins. Through His birth and life and 
death, Christ removed the doom and re- 
stored peace with God to all who would 
receive Him. I received Him when I 
was baptized, and in that moment be- 
came a sinless child of God. 

But I did not remain sinless. Despite 
the privilege of baptism and the cour- 
age of confirmation, I now and then 
wavered and fell. In His mercy Christ 
gave me a sacrament for these sad oc- 
casions. He compounded it out of the 
penury of His birth, the poor obscurity 
of His youth, the disappointments of 
His years with the Apostles and the 
people, and above all, the bitter but 
fruitful loneliness of His death. It was a 
sacrament in which, through my sorrow 
and His priest’s absolving words, He 
would say with divine effectiveness: 
“Father, forgive him.” 

How can I express adequate grati- 
tude for this? He could have given me 
only one chance — the glorious chance 
that He gave me freely when He called 
me in baptism; the chance He fortified 
and tried to make secure through con- 
firmation. For one sin He could have 
rejected me as He rejected the angels 
who rebelled but once, and Adam and 
Eve for their single act of disobedience. 
He was more merciful to me. He gave 
me the sacrament of confession; He 
made it easy, and I am His today only 
because of His mercy. 

For that mercy represented by con- 
fession, I am grateful beyond words to- 
day. 

4. 

I am grateful this Christmas for the 
sacrifice of the Mass and the sacrament 
of Holy Communion. 

On Christmas day I cannot look at a 
representation of Christ’s birthplace 
without thinking to myself that the 
Child in the manger was born in order 
to die. To die for me. To die to pay my 
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debts. To die to merit the transforma- 
tion into Godlikeness of my soul. 

But He did not want His death to be 
but a past historical event toward which 
I would have to strain my eyes through 
fading centuries. He wanted it to live 
before me. He wanted me to have the 
opportunity of accepting it for myself, 
again and again. To that end He in- 
stituted the Mass, of which He said to 
the priests whom He empowered to of- 
fer it: “As often as you do this, you 
shall show the death of the Lord.” Thus 
in every Mass, Bethlehem and Calvary, 
Christmas and Good Friday, come to- 
gether: He appears as in the manger, 
and He sacrifices Himself as on the 
Cross, that I may be made secure in 
my redemption and happiness once 
more. 

And out of the same Mass He gives 
me the greatest sacrament of all — 
Himself, body and blood, soul and di- 
vinity, to consume as food. A child of 
man needs bodily, material, natural 
food, if it is to live and grow. A child of 
God, such as I became by baptism, 
needs divine food if it is to live and 
grow in its new nature. Such food, be- 
yond the dreams of the most imagina- 
tive heathens concerning their self- 
made gods, the true God has given me 
in Holy Communion. 

What does He ask in proof of my 
gratitude? Only that I shall be present 
often when “His death is shown;” that 
I receive Him often enough to show 
that I look upon His Body and Blood 
as my necessary spiritual food. 

$ 

I am grateful this Christmas for the 
sacrament of holy orders. 

For human beings with bodies as well 
as souls, with eyes and ears, with feel- 
ings that react only to what is visible 
that they may help to arouse the spirit- 
ual activities of the soul, Christ became 
a visible human being, and He left to 
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the world a visible Church, with visible 
instruments of the graces He earned for 
all. He founded a priesthood of men 
who would be set apart from other men, 
to administer the visible means of grace 
He came to set up for all mankind. For 
them, thus chosen, He earned and mer- 
ited, then founded, a sacrament. It is 
called holy orders. Through this sac- 
rament He gave divine power to men, 
not for themselves, but for the making 
of others divine. 

As I am grateful on Christmas for the 
visible body of Christ in the cave, so I 
am grateful, too, for the visible priest- 
hood He left in the world as both the 
means and the reminder of the graces 
that I need. My gratitude will over- 
whelm and exclude the taking of scan- 
dal from the human imperfections of 
priests. The power of their orders is for 
me, not for them. Even while exercis- 
ing it, they retain the grim responsibil- 
ity of every individual to save his own 
soul and to live up to the privilege of 
his baptism and his state in life. 

For the thousands of good priests who 
are the divinely established conveyors 
of God’s grace into my soul and’ 
Christ’s lessons into my mind and 
Christ’s example into my heart, I am 
grateful on this Christmas. For every 
priest who brings me God’s_ grace 
through the exercise of his orders, but 
anything less than the inspiration of 
Christ’s example by his life, I pray with 
my heart’s best charity, that he may 
neither be lost nor lose others to 
Christ’s glorious kingdom. 

6. 

I am thankful this Christmas for the 
sacrament of matrimony. 

Christmas is, in a real sense, the feast 
of the family. It brings before my eyes 
the most perfect of all families, 
and manifests how much God loves the 
families of men because He would not 
come to earth except in the bosom of a 











family. 

The Christmas scene forces me, 
therefore, to think of how much more 
the Son of God was to do before He 
died, to make the families of men holy 
and happy. He was to raise marriage, 
the foundation of the family, into a sac- 
rament. He was to condemn, with great- 
er emphasis than He used for many of 
His other pronouncements, every evil 
that could in any way disrupt a family 
and destroy a home. He was to show a 
special love for children, and to warn 
most solemnly against any neglect of 
them or any scandal that might be given 
to them. 

For the home in which I was raised, 
therefore, I am especially grateful to 
Christ at Christmas, remembering that 
He made it what it was. For my mother 
and father, brothers and sisters, near 
and distant relatives who helped me to 
see the Christian foundation of my 
home, I am grateful at Christmas. For 
the home of which I am now a part, 
and the security it possesses from the 
teachings of Christ, I am grateful this 
Christmas. In that gratitude I shall try 
to bring it closer to the ideal of the 
Holy Family and the precepts of Christ 
as the years go on. 

« OF; 

I am grateful this Christmas for the 
Sacrament of extreme unction. 

Over the manger of the Christ-child 
at Christmas, even despite the joyous- 
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ness of the song of the angels, there 
hangs the spectre of death. He came on 
earth to die, and all the good things he 
brought to men by being born, would be 
ultimately realized by them only when 
He had died. The greatest thing He 
would make possible for them by dying 
Himself, was a happy death, a death 
without fear, a death filled with hope. 

So he devised a sacrament that would 
be the last measure of insurance of a 
happy death for every Christian. It is 
the sacrament of anointing, through 
which the merits of Christ’s death are 
concentrated into a final source of se- 
curity for the dying. This sacrament 
would provide one of two things for 
those in danger of death; either the 
strength to bear, with the courage of 
Christ, the pains of illness, and then the 
gift of recovery of health; or the one 
final important grace of dying in peace 
and in the reassured friendship of God. 

At the Christmas crib, therefore, I 
think of the death of Christ and of my 
own. His was hard; therefore mine will 
be easy. His was what mine as a sin- 
ner should have been; therefore mine 
will be, if I am loyal to Him to the 
end, as peaceful as His innocence de- 
served that His should be. For the 
means He gave me for a happy death, 
above all, for the last great sacrament 
He set up for my dying moments, I am 
grateful this Christmas day. 


Poverty for the Layman 

Can a layman practice poverty as the religious priest practices poverty? 
The famous Father Furfey thinks that he can. He says: 

Voluntary poverty is a thoroughly practical technique of Catholic action. 
It is practical because poverty does not mean destitution. Voluntary poverty 
may be defined as the practice of neither saving nor spending money un- 
reasonably or selfishly. There is nothing irrational or impractical about such 
a@ program. Let a man spend what he needs to for decent clothing, whole- 
some food, adequate shelter, moderate recreation, and proper medical atten- 
tion, and then, let him give the balance to the poor. What is unreasonable 


about that? 
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Man-Made Hell 


Few things have contributed more to the decline of religion and 
the rejection of Christianity on the part of masses of people than 
the horrible, unscriptural doctrine of hell preached by the early 


American Protestant evangelists. 


]. E. Doberty 


THE FOLLOWING words, translated 
by the poet Longfellow, are written on 
the gates of hell as described in Dante’s 
Inferno: 


Through me is the way to the city 
dolent; 

Through me the way is to eternal 
dole; 

Through me the way among the 
people lost; 

Justice incited my sublime Crea- 
tor; 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 

The highest 
primal Love. 


wisdom and the 


The mind that then pictured the tragic 
scenes of the circles below was epic in 
its grandeur and Catholic in its faith. 
From Dante it is a distant cry to the 
early American revivalist preachers, 
who specialized in damnation preach- 
ing while the nation was being born. 
The American scene was regularly burnt 
over by a version of hell which these 
bugle-voiced orators completely recon- 
structed for the benefit of the saved. 
Today the word “hell” is seldom even 
whispered from the more reputable pul- 
pits of Protestant churches. The succes- 
sors of Edwards and Whitefield are con- 
tent to leave warnings about hell to Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries. Many Prot- 
estant laymen, who seldom hear any- 
thing about hell today, would be sur- 
prised to learn that hell has not always 
been an exclusively Catholic doctrine. 


Once it was almost the essence of Prot- 
estantism. 

However, it would be a mistake to 
think that the hell which played so large 
a part in the preaching of the early 
American evangelists was the same as 
that which has always been a part of 
Catholic theology. It was not that of 
Dante, let alone that of sound Catholic 
theology. It was a hell, on the contrary, 
that had nothing to do with God’s love, 
blasphemed His mercy, and could be 
justified only by a peculiarly sadistic 
idea of God’s justice. 

“God is all merciful,” says St. Al- 
phonsus, “and, compared to God, hu- 
man clemency is very imperfect. Be- 
cause God loves us so much, He desires 
to be loved greatly in return. More- 
over, He promises paradise to those who 
love Him, and threatens with hell-fire 
those who refuse to do so.” Explaining 
this, he says it is God’s will that all men 
should be saved and none perish, as 
both St. Peter and St. Paul teach. “Who 
will have all men to be saved,” says St. 
Paul. St. Peter says, “He dealeth pa- 
tiently for your sakes, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should 
return to penance.” St. Alphonsus an- 
swers the objection: If God desires all 
men to be saved, why has He created 
hell? ‘He has done so not with a desire 
to see us lost, but to force us, as it 
were, to love Him. The Lord threatens 
with eternal punishment those who will 
not love Him in the hope that the fear 
of hell may constrain those whom love 
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fails to influence.” 

This may be taken as the simple and 
clear teaching of the Catholic Church. 
Yet, the revivalists would have denied 
it, and the greatest of Protestant di- 
vines, Jonathan Edwards, would have 
risen up to attack it in a cold fury and 
with classic rhetoric. “Conversion,” Ed- 
wards would say, “is in everything, di- 
rectly, immediately, and entirely de- 
pendent on God, and if any are saved it 
is by God’s arbitrary and sovereign good 
pleasure.” To this day the revivalist 
preacher pictures a Catholic coming to 
God with his palms turned up as though 
he were bearing a gift. “The right way,” 
he explains, “is to come to God with the 
palms turned down because man can 
bring to God nothing but his rags.” 

The original revivalists went much 
further. ‘““Not only is man helpless to 
cooperate in his own salvation,” they 
said, ‘‘but each child offers to God noth- 
ing but sin and more sin.” From the 
first moment of his birth, they said, he 
heaps up sin upon sin because, due to 
original sin, he is totally corrupt. Were 
it not for the restraining hand of God 
the sinner would rear back and spew 
out poison against God and seek to kill 
Him. At death God will withdraw His 
hand and the sinner will be revealed as 
God’s total enemy. Then God will be 
revenged. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
we are capable only of evil, God has 
decided to save some of us. 

How does one know that God has de- 
cided to save him, according to the re- 
vivalists? He knows it when, at a given 
moment, often at the time the Gospel of 
hell is being preached, he is filled with 
a sense of utter despair and then sud- 
denly feels God’s grace coming to him, 
on which follows the feeling that he is 
saved forever. Why, then, should we 
talk as if we could choose for ourselves 
blessings or curses from God? It is neces- 
sary to speak thus because the Scrip- 


tures do so, but this freedom is really 
only an illusion. Why, then, preach hell 
at all, since it cannot help anyone to 
turn to God? The preaching of hell is 
not primarily to bring about conver- 
sions, but to proclaim the sovereignty of 
God and to declare how He will one day 
triumph over His enemies, i. e., those 
whom He has decided not to save. 

This doctrine, not vague and indeci- 
sive as in present-day Protestant theol- 
ogy, but unequivocally stated and in 
lucid prose, will be found in the ser- 
mons of Jonathan Edwards. His biog- 
rapher states that he out-Calvined Cal- 
vin and that he pushed Protestantism to 
its ultimate inhumanity. Horrible as is 
this doctrine in the reading, its effect 
was cataclysmic when Edwards preached 
it. 

“Their foot shall slide in due time.” 
This was one of his favorite texts. 
Standing in the _ beautiful colonial 
church at Enfield in the Connecticut 
valley, he would lean on the left side of 
the pulpit and fix his eyes over the 
heads of his hearers onto the bell rope 
at the far end of the church. In a thin, 
penetrating voice, without gestures and 
without dramatic changes of tone, but 
with terrible earnestness and conviction, 
he would proceed to describe the lot of 
sinners in the hands of an angry God. 

“The God that holds you over the pit 
of hell, much as one holds a spider or 
some loathesome insect over the fire, 
abhors you and is dreadfully provoked; 
His wrath towards you burns like fire; 
He looks upon you as worthy of nothing 
else but to be cast into the fire; He is 
of purer eyes than to bear to have you 
in His sight; you are ten thousand times 
so abominable in His eyes as the most 
hateful and abominable serpent is in 
ours. You have offended Him infinitely 
more than ever a stubborn rebel did his 
prince; yet it is nothing but His hand 
that holds you from falling into the fire 
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every moment; it is ascribed to nothing 
else that you did not go to hell last 
night; that you were suffered to awaken 
again in this world after you closed your 
eyes in sleep; and there is no other rea- 
son to be given, why you have not 
dropped into hell since you arose in the 
morning but that God’s hand has held 
you up; there is no other reason to be 
given, why you have not gone to hell 
since you have sat here in the house of 
God, provoking His pure eyes by your 
sinful, wicked manner of attending His 
solemn worship; yea, there is nothing 
else that is to be given as a reason why 
you do not this very moment drop down 
into hell.” 

When the preacher paused to turn 
the pages of his manuscript, there were 
cries and groans. “For God’s sake, is 
there no hope?” He was forced to ad- 
monish them to be silent so that he 
could finish his discourse; he did so 
predicting that some of them would re- 
member it in hell and ended with such 
words as these: “And it would be no 
wonder if some that are now present 
should be in hell in a very short time; 
before this year is out. And it would be 
no wonder if some persons who now sit 
here in this meeting-house, in health 
and quiet and secure, should be in hell 
before tomorrow morning.” 

The effect of such sermons was as if 
some supernatural apparition had taken 
place publicly. Never did calm, deliber- 
ate speech so arouse an audience. They 
went home as if in a dream, some weep- 
ing and wailing in the streets. So began 
the Great Awakening in New England. 

Jonathan Edwards was by far the 
most competent and influential Protest- 
ant theologian produced in this coun- 
try. He was tall, ascetic and scholarly 
in appearance. His voice was quiet, sel- 


dom loud, and always undramatic. He © 


encouraged the outbursts of the people, 
for he believed these the signs of honest 


conversion. Yet he himself was detached 
and studied such outbursts with a criti- 
cal eye in order to commit them later 
to his writings. 

In his own parish of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, by a series of such ser- 
mons he added over three hundred con- 
verts to the church. Usually he spoke to 
a congregation filled with his own rela- 
tives. After one of his sermons, one of 
his kin by marriage committed suicide. 
He was the father of ten children and 
loved them and his wife with tender af- 
fection. Yet, looking down from his pul- 
pit at other infants in their mothers’ 
arms, he would describe them as “young 
vipers in God’s eyes” until God should 
deign to save them, and would add that 
he had a quiverful of such vipers him- 
self. He even turned to poetry at times 
and there is nothing in all literature 
more horrible than his stanzas on the 
cries of damned infants in hell. 

The writings of Jonathan Edwards are 
those of a dark genius. His sermons are 
classics of invective, described by one 
commentator as ‘“God-intoxicated.” Ed- 
wards was not thus intoxicated; he was 
insane with the pellucid insanity of the 
convinced Calvinist. 

To understand his cast of mind and 
the effect of his sermons, it is necessary 
to understand the moral climate in 
which he lived. The Puritan at North- 
ampton had to be an outstanding Indian 
fighter; he lived dangerously; his life 
was one of elemental simplicity. Radio, 
television, movies: these he would have 
identified promptly as instruments of 
the devil. About the only recreation was 
a form of dancing, never “gynecandri- 
cal” (man with woman), but a type of 
biblical dancing called “polemical salta- 
tion” and which imagination does not 
suffice to describe. 

All activity centered about a church 
which looked upon human nature as 
completely at war with God. To belong 
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to this church one must have had the 
experience of conversion; hence its 
members were divided into “the saints,” 
“the half-saints,’ and “the uncon- 
verted,” depending on whether they 
were convinced that they had had the 
“experience,” half-convinced of it, or 
sure they hadn’t had it. Seven out of 
eight persons were among the uncon- 
verted. These were called by the revival- 
ists ‘“‘worthless to God except for de- 
struction,” unless, of course, God should 
decide to convert them. 

How did it affect these last when 
they were told that they were doomed 
and could do nothing about it? It cer- 
tainly did not make them saints. The 
Reverend Timothy Cutler complained 
that, in spite of revivals, “our women 
are teeming with illegitimate children.” 
By 1731, Boston alone was making a 
million and a quarter gallons of rum a 
year, mostly for home consumption. At 
the same time, suicides were not un- 
common, and Boston, which had had 
some experience of the wild fury of un- 
tamed emotions, had a standing legisla- 
tion: “. . . all enthusiasts have full lib- 
erty to stay away from here.” Out at 
Northampton, however, Edwards had 
touched off a spark and the flames were 
spreading. Shortly, a whirlwind would 
come and ignite it all over the colonies. 

This whirlwind was George White- 
field. Whitefield was the original boy 
preacher; he was in his early twenties 
when he came to this country. He had a 
voice which Benjamin Franklin said 
could be heard distinctly at the edge of 
a crowd of 20,000 people. David Gar- 
rick, the actor, said that Whitefield 
could work one into hysterics simply by 
saying the word “Mesopotamia.” Sam- 
uel Johnson, who had little use for him, 
said that he could as well attract a 
crowd by preaching while standing on 
one leg or by climbing a tree. 

He had a Uriah Heep type of humil- 


ity, was supercharged with energy, and 
was somewhat intoxicated with success. 
His underlying sincerity was unques- 
tioned, however; he was much more 
than a mob orator, and his activity was 
stupendous. On one preaching tour he 
spoke ninety times, to 240,000 people, 
in little more than two months. When 
he spoke, people commonly emptied 
their purses for the collection. Franklin 
tells of a Quaker who came to a revival 
with his pockets empty, thinking thus 
to outwit the orator’s appeal. After 
Whitefield’s talk he begged Franklin to 
lend him some money so that he could 
contribute, but Franklin refused. “At 
any other time, friend Hopkinson,” he 
said, “I would lend thee freely, but now 
thee seems to be out of thy right senses.” 

At Whitefield’s first sermon, it is said, 
fifteen people went mad. Once when he 
spoke on death, two men died in the 
audience. His success could be meas- 
ured especially in Boston which, while 
never a Paris, was the seat of colonial 
sophistication. A traveler on his way to 
Boston saw a great cloud in the dis- 
tance. Thinking it a stampede, he got 
out of the way, but when it passed he 
saw men, women and children on horse- 
back and buckboard all rushing at 
breakneck speed to be at a revival meet- 
ing of Whitefield. Afterwards, even at 
Harvard, young men spoke of them- 
selves as “saved.” 

Jonathan Edwards has left an account 
of one sermon by Whitefield at North- 
ampton. “The whole room was full of 
nothing but outcries, faintings, and the 
like. . . . The children were generally 
and greatly affected by the warnings 
and counsels that were given them; 
many were exceedingly overcome .. . 
and when they were dismissed, almost 
all of them went home crying aloud 
through the streets.” 

Whitefield always preached extem- 
pore. After one of his sermons, when 
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someone asked permission to print it. 
he said that the full effect of it would 
be lost without the thunder and light- | 
ning that accompanied his delivery. To- ‘ 
day his sermons read like so much bom- 
bast, and the effect cannot be found 
apart from the living man as it can in 
those of Jonathan Edwards. Neverthe- 


less it was Edwards’ conception of hell : 


and predestination that he preached and ; 
that was responsible for the emotional 
hysteria he aroused and manipulated. - 


r 


‘“< vas actually presented by Jesus Christ? 
N nstead of that thousands have been 
onditioned to associate hell with a God 
\. vho is a total tyrant and with the mass 
Nhysteria of a camp meeting. A writer 
\\has satirized the common conception of 

the Atonement: ‘God the Father, in a 


te LL 


‘sadistic rage, wishes to condemn all men 


to hell, but His Son, who, unlike the 
Father, is friendly to man, prevails upon 
‘Him to spare some of them and to give 
them a hell on earth instead.” Is it any 


Whitefield had been at Oxford with <{Qwonder that men have turned from the 





John and Charles Wesley, and the great.'Nvery subject with great revulsion? 

John Wesley had been responsible for’ ‘¥ It would be idle to say that Edwards, 
his conversion. Whitefield, however, hady Whitefield, and company, are respon- 
greater natural gifts as an orator ‘than sible entirely for this state of mind. 
either of the Wesleys. They started outNNThe disinclination of men to consider 
together as revivalists in England, butsWthis subject has deeper reasons. Cen- 
they parted company on the subject ofyjNturies ago a great scientist, musing on 
hell and predestination. Against the idea this topic, called man’s callousness to 
of Calvin that the sinner was pre- Nhis ultimate happiness a 
destined either for heaven or hell, Wes-.\Nenchantment.” 
ley, without forsaking Protestantism, Nthoughts must take such different 
said that the sinner had a free will and’ ycourses, ” he said, “according as there 
could do something about it. Whitefield, \are or are not eternal joys to hope for, 
though no theologian, would not give up. NN, — it is impossible to take one step 
the Puritan hell. When he came to\Nwith sense and judgment unless we regu- 
America and met the great mind of; “ our course by our view of this point 










“supernatural 
‘All our actions and 


x 


Jonathan Edwards, his convictions weresSNwhich ought to be our ultimate end. 
cast into an iron mould. NwThus, our first interest and duty is to 
After Edwards and Whitefield there\\enlighten ourselves on this subject 
have been many imitators, even down \iwhereon depends all our conduct. Sure- 
to our own day. Yet preachers in search iy then it is a great evil thus to be in 
of emotional returns usually abandoned: doubt, but it is at least an indispensable 
before long the Calvinist idea that the NNduty to seek when we are in such doubt; 
work of conversion did not stem from Nand thus the doubter who does not seek 
their preaching but solely from the arbi- \: altogether completely unhappy and 
trary decision of God. Besides, the in- ‘Xcompletely wrong. And if, besides this, 
fluence of Wesley’s Methodism soon\Nhe is easy and content, professes to be 
caught up with them. N <o and, indeed, boasts of it; if it is this 
Whatever the temporary success ofNhstate itself which is the subject of his 
these early revivals, and even of theirS|‘iny and vanity, I have no words to de- 
modern counterparts, they have dealt aNt ‘scribe so silly a creature. 
great blow to Christianity in this coun- \ “This is a doubt of terrible conse- 
try. What could be more salutary for = quence. They are in peril of eternal 


NK 









modern secularist than a serious con-\) .woe and thereupon, as if the matter were 
sideration of the subject of hell, as it¥ not worth the trouble, they neglect to 
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inquire whether this is one of those opine 
ions which people receive with too cred- 
ulous a facility, or one of those which, 
obscure in themselves, have a very 
firm, though hidden foundation. Thus 
they know not whether there be truth 
or falsity in the matter, nor whether 
there be strength or weakness in the 
proofs. They have them before their 
eyes; they refuse to look at them; and 
in that ignorance they choose all that 
is necessary to fall into this misfor- 
tune if it exists, to await death to make 
trial of it, to be very content in this 
state, to make profession of it, and in- 
deed to boast of it. Can we think seri- 
ously on the importance of this subject 
without being horrified at a conduct so 


extravagant?” 

The author concludes that there are 
only two kinds of people in this world 
that we can call reasonable: those who 
serve God with all their heart because 
they know Him, and those who seek 
Him with all their heart because they 
do not know Him. We must also con- 
clude, however, that in this country the 
revivalists have made it difficult for 
many to be reasonable in matters of re- 
ligion. For they have left the tradition 
of a God who takes pleasure in con- 
demning to hell those whom He has 
predestined for this end without any 
freedom on their part to do anything 
but offend Him. 


Merry Christmas 
To arich person 


You have 
That the 


so much * 
Child had not. 


He owns it all — 


Have yo 


u forgot? 


’ What he renounced 


He gave 
Not for yo 
To be gi 


Give then 
Of His | 


to you, 
urself — 
ven too. 


and gain 
ove increase; 





Give and He'll give you 
On Christmas — peace. 
DFM 


Merry Christmas 
To a Young Mother 
No scene of earth can compare with this: 
A mother young, and a baby new; 


Since angels sang amid shepherds’ bliss 
” 


For in your face we Mary see 

And in your child the new-born King; 
May He your child’s enobling be 

And she your love’s illumining. 
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That a Child was born Who was Saviour too. 


DFM 

















~ Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Christmas Consolation 


There is nothing that can possibly disturb the mind of a shut-in that is not 
in some way answered by one or the other feature of the Christmas story. The 
following are some of the thoughts that cause unrest, sadness or fear in those 
who are confined by bodily weakness or disease. See how less disturbing they 
become in the face of meditation on the birth of Christ. 


“IT am so tired of seeing only the same four walls.’ Suppose there were 
only three walls for you to look at, and that the place of the fourth was open 
to the wind and weather? That was the kind of room in which the Christ- 
child chose to be born. Suppose there were no bed available for you, and no 
smooth sheets and warm blankets, but only prickly dank straw on which to 
lie, and used swaddling clothes with which to be covered? Such were the 
furnishings of the Son of God when he appeared as a helpless baby in the 


world. He asks you to be shut in as He was, but not to be destitute and 
abandoned. 


“My family needs me.” The whole world needed Christ as its Redeemer, 
but how did he, with His infinite wisdom, choose to serve the world? By 
being cast out of the inns in which those who needed Him were reveling. 
By being called the son of the poor carpenter on whom men looked with 
sophisticated derision. By living an obscure life for thirty years, and then, 
when he did appear in public, by seeming to fail in all His efforts to win 
the loyalty of those who saw and heard Him. Yet, He redeemed and trans- 
formed the world. Remember, He was infinite wisdom. He did the best and 
most fruitful things in the best possible way. It must, therefore, be fruitful 
merely to suffer for others, if one unites his suffering to that of Christ. 


“I might die of this illness.” Christ came into the world for the express 
purpose of dying for all human beings, and of thus taking fear and resent- 
ment out of their deaths. The time, the circumstances, the cause of one’s death 
are no longer of great importance to anyone who has truly accepted the 
merits of the death of Christ. On the day of His birth, He was looking for- 


ward to a hard death. On every Christmas all Christians should be looking 
forward to an easy death through Him. 
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Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and 
opinions expressed in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and 
full address of the writer must be given. The editors reserve the right 


to condense long letters. 


West Allis, Wis. 
“IT have been a reader of The Liguorian 
for some three months, and I write to tell 
you that I have disagreed with some of 
the articles in every issue. However, the 
one I have just read, ‘Counsels for the Old,’ 
(October, 1951), is a little more than I can 
stomach. I am thirty-nine years old, there- 
fore not one of the old to whom the article 
was addressed. You seem to be under the 
impression that the old should stay by 
themselves, and leave the young to run 
things as they please, which is exactly what 
the younger generation is doing today. You 
seem to think that getting married and 
raising a family is the first duty of the 
young, but forget that one of the ten com- 
mandments is, ‘Honor thy father and 
thy mother. What more honor can the 
young give the old than to see that they 
are comfortable and cared for, even if this 
means giving up marriage? As to the pres- 
ent generation going to the dogs, it has 
already gone there. Our parents gave us a 
country, bountiful and rich, and we have 
mortgaged it not only for the present 
generation but for future generations as 
well. We refuse to give decent pensions to 
the old and refuse to give our children the 
heritage that is theirs by piling up a 
national debt that is a millstone around 
everybody’s neck. If the present genera- 
tion does not change, it is going to reap 
the whirlwind. The old do not need advice. 
I think you should be ashamed of the 
article you wrote. 
H. W.” 
It ts obvious from this lelter that 
pessimism is not confined to the old. Also 
that there are others besides the old who 
_are sorely in need of brushing up on the 
essential doctrine of the providence of 
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God. The article objected to was written 
to help individual old people (and 
younger people if they need it) to avoid 
certain faults, not to lower the national 
debt, or to raise their pensions. There 
are many old people who do not need a 
single word of the advice that was given 
because they have met and conquered 
the temptations to the contrary. There 
are others who can stand part or all of it. 
The editors 


Oakdale, California 
“Would you be interested in my persona! 
opinion on the book review entitled ‘A 
Strange Conversion’ in the September 
Liguorian? The desire to give it is suffi- 
ciently strong to overcome any promptings 
of caution or prudence. In the first place, 
the Church has forbidden the use of the 
ouija board. That settles the question of 
the source of the knowledge of this par- 
ticular convert. It definitely was not from 
God. What was Mrs. King’s reaction to the 
automatic writing? ‘Her staunch Protestant 
training caused her to fight against tiie 
tendency of the writing,’ says the reviewer. 
Do you not see the device of the devil? He 
presented the teachings of the Church in 
such a way as to cause them to be rejected. 
Fortunately, God gave her sufficient grace 
‘to consult a learned priest’, and it was 
God’s grace that converted her, and not. 
as your reviewer says, ‘these manifestations.’ 
Her test comes in what has happened sub- 
sequently. Does she still lean on automatic 
writing or ouija boards for her knowledge? 
Or does she rely on the means the Church 
has provided, sermons, missions, the Scrip- 
tures, etc.? 
M. G. H.” 
If the impression was gathered from 
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the review referred to, that the ouija 
board or the automatic writings of the 
person to be converted had any essential 
spiritual part to play in bringing about 
her conversion, it was not intended. And, 
of course, the convert is no longer a 
Catholic if she makes use of the forbidden 
ouija board or relies on automatic writing 
for revelations of the truth. 
The editors 


St. Louis, Mo. 
“No more Liguorians for me, please. One 
year was enough. How many souls can you 
save by constantly picking on the N.A.M. 
and Westbrook Pegler? What radical labor 
leader runs your editorial staff? I thought 
Harry Bridges was in Hawaii. I thought I 
was buying a religious magazine and not 
a bigoted, biased sheet. 
J. A. B.” 
The social and economic policies ad- 
vocated in The Liguorian come from 
papal encyclicals, statements of the 
American bishops, vast acquaintance with 
both secular und religious writings in the 
field, and experience with representatives 
of both ownership and labor. Many souls 
can be saved by emphasis on man’s duties 
to man, and on the responsibilities as well 
as the privileges of wealth and economic 
power. 
The editors 


West Whittier, California 

“In the October Liguorian the problem of 
tuberculosis and pregnancy (cf. For Wives 
and Husbands Only) to me indicates one 
of the many married 
couples the opportunity of great spiritual 
blessings with accompanying gifts and con- 
solations. If the couple whose case is pre- 
sented were to receive Holy Communion 
frequently and to channel and sublimate 
their energies into a loving sacrifice to God, 
their conjugal abstinence would bring about 
a happiness that would know no bounds. 
God is so lavish in His gifts to those who 


ways of offering 


seek them through acts of mortification, 
designated by whatever problem they face, 
that He would turn their every sorrow into 
joy. This is not to be confused with spiritual 
masochism. To be aware of God’s presence 
and God’s Will is the goal of every human 
being, and once a person has attained that, 
nothing can ever confuse him. I could not 
resist writing this, because I know by ex- 
perience that problems and sorrows are 
God’s way of bringing us to Him, till we 
are wholly His and all else fades away 
in comparison. For once you know God, 
what else can possibly take His place? 
Mrs. E. P.” 
This experience of one soul is of the 
kind that we long to make actual for 
many. It is the essence of true religion 
and sincere spirituality. 
The editors 


Beaver Dam, Wis.. 

“T’ve never made it a practice to write 
letters to editors, but two letters I read ‘in 
the September Liguorian really burned me 
up. What have J. B. and B. M. S. got 
against the Redemptorists? I wonder if 
they ever met one? or if they ever made 
a Redemptorist mission? They must be 
in a mental stew, otherwise the truths pre- 
sented by Redemptorists would nct hurt 
them so much. Or perhaps they can’t stand 
hearing the truth. I enjoy missions and 
profit by them. Oh, well, I guess it takes 
all kinds of people to make up the world. 

Miss A. B.” 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
“To B. M.S., Fitchburg, Mass.: Why all 
the hatred for the Redemptorists? Did .a 
Redemptorist tell you the truth — in other 
words, hit home? The particular article 
you hated was reprinted, read and ap- 
preciated in the city of brotherly love. 
H. M. B.” 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Dear Father Miller, just a line.. .:.. to 
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thank you for your very fine ... . Liguorian 
Magazine, ah! yes! .... it gives me peace 
and happiness ... . for everything you print 
is right ... . and shines with heaven’s golden 
light....I note some readers disagree.... 
but they are those who cannot see.... 
your revelations of God’s truth....and so 
they criticize, forsooth ....it’s just because 
they do not grasp....true logic, so they 
rant and rasp....to most of us, it’s simply 
grand ....your magazine, so heart and hand 
....we’re with you and we gladly pray.... 
that God will help you on your way.... 
I’m signing this now, all ALONE, 
Mrs. B. M. S. 


Omaha, Nebraska 

“T never thought that I would be writing 
a letter of appreciation to a Catholic maga- 
zine. But I feel that the time has come to 
tell you how much your magazine has done 
for me and my family. About three years 
ago my husband subscribed to the Liguorian 
following a Redemptorist mission. The first 
two copies I actually tore up and burned. 
In the next one I read the jokes and small 
articles. Later issues I read a little more, 
until now I can’t put it down until I have 
read every word. At first I thought I had 
never read such narrow-minded articles. 
However, I find now that I had the narrow 
mind. I was a fallen-away convert, having 
been out of the Church seven long, unhappy 
years. I left the Church shortly after enter- 
ing it, due in part to insufficient instruction. 
Now, directly influenced by The Liguorian, 
I have taken a course of instructions and 
have returned to the sacraments. My 
children are in the Catholic school, and my 
husband is happier than ever before. And 
the greatest grace is that my oldest son 
has made up his mind to be a priest. His 
vocation would never have developed with- 
out my complete change of character. I 
cannot begin to thank you for what The 
Liguorian has done for us, but be assured 
I shall be praying for the continued success 
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of your work. 
Mrs. W. F.” 
This letter is proof to all who need it 
(there are many such) that reform and 
happiness are possible for those who 
need knowledge and courage in order to 
“change their characters completely.” To 
provide that knowledge and courage The 
Liguorian is dedicated, and re-dedicated 
each time a letter like the above is re- 
ceived. 
The editors 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
“My husband and I subscribed to your 
excellent magazine only recently and we 
now look forward to its arrival each month 
with great anticipation. One article alone 
has repaid the subscription price to me a 
thousandfold. It was the article ‘I Made a 
Bad Confession,’ (August, 1951), and it 
brought back to me a happiness I lost 
three years ago. Please give us more like 
that; and give us more on marriage. Many 
young people need to know what the great 
sacrament means, and what is expected of 
them to live up to it. 
Mrs. N. N.” 
There will indeed be more articles like 
the ones mentioned, all through the year. 
May each one bring happiness to some- 
one as in this instance. 
The editors. 


Buffalo, New York 

“You have just informed me that my 
name has gone into the ‘dead files’ through 
an oversight on my part in forgetting to 
renew my subscription. This was not an 
oversight but intended. I frankly cannot 
go along with your editorial policy of 
agreeing 100% with all the things done by 
labor unions. To me the good that they 
have accomplished is dwarfed by the dam- 
age they have done to our country. The 
power that now rests in the hands of a few 
labor czars far outweighs anything that any 
industrialist or group of industrialists has 
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today, and when a Catholic periodical edi- 
torially winks its eye at the abuses of this 
power and the harm that it is doing to 
Americans, then I simply cannot contribute 
to its support. 
W. J.B.” 
The Liguorian has never given 100% 
approval to all the things done by labor 
unions and labor leaders. It has repeatedly 
spoken of the abuses on the part of 
organized labor, and has campaigned to 
remove them. It is usually those who are 
100% against organized labor who resent 
anything said in its favor, even if it has 
the backing of a Pope. 
The editors 


Rochester, New York 
“T wish to thank you for publishing such 
an excellent magazine. True, I don’t al- 
ways see eye-to-eye with some of your 
views, but feel that these views are put 
forth to cover the subject broadly enough 
to take all readers into consideration, or 
in other words, ‘if the shoe fits,’ etc. I 
believe that if some of the critics would 
re-read your articles they could see where 
they were either mis-reading or day-dream- 
ing while reading. The last remark is aimed 
primarily at those in variance with your 

views on racial prejudice and T-V... 
cd 1” 


San Francisco, California 

“May I say to you that I have enjoyed 
reading The Liguorian, and that it does 
express the principles of the Catholic faith 
in a@ way understandable to the many with- 
out technical terms, so that it concisely 
enlightens the souls of those who sincerely 
read and apply what they have read. I 
would appreciate it if you would send me 
three copies of the July issue. I promised 
copies to three of my Roman Catholic 
friends. They do not seem to go to church 
and I am trying to get them to go to their 
own church; it might be that The Liguorian 
may be the means of getting them back 


to the fold. And may our father among 
the Saints, Chrysostom, intercede for the 
mighty outpouring of God’s blessing upon 
you and your work. In His dear Name, 
Bishop H. J. K. 
of the Byzantine Universal and Or- 
thodox Church of the Americas” 


Mishawaka, Indiana 
“T would like to tell you how pleased I 
am with The Liguorian. I am a convert and 
it answers many questions that arise. It 
seems that every time I am looking for a 
certain answer or explanation, the next 
issue or so will have it. I really wish that 
some of the cradle Catholics would know 
some of the answers. I’ve given up asking 
them and just wait to find the information 
needed by myself. I certainly cannot say 
that I got much satisfaction from most of 
the born Catholics I’ve known. It is a 
shame that so many know so little of some- 
thing that is so beautiful. 
Miss F. D.” 
Must only converts do the reading and 
learning? Must cradle Catholics always 
be ignorant? 


The editors 


Rochester, New York 
“A copy of The Liguorian was loaned to 
me by a friend but it did not change my 
views. I was confirmed a Catholic, but do 
not hesitate to state that I found the Catho- 
lic religion far-fetched. They have no cor- 
ner on the hereafter. I have attended many 
different religious denominations. All they 
want is money and your faith is gauged 
by the amount you contribute. So what 
have you? Each and every creacher (sic) 
can be a preacher. 
F. C.” 
One of the most difficult of all the 
objections raised against organized re- 
ligion is the one that goes, “All they want 
is money.’ Only prayer and fasting on 
the part of those who don’t want money 
but souls, can exorcise this demon. 
The editors 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


Choice of Loves 


Problem: I am in love. The man I love is wonderful. I have never met 
anybody like him. Other men with whom I have gone out have almost in- 
variably made indecent advances; this man never has. He respects my re- 
ligion and would do nothing to lessen my regard for it. He even says he would 
like to become a Catholic. There is only one drawback to my happiness. He 
was married before in the Protestant Church in which he was baptized. I 
promised to marry him because surely God will not condemn us when we need 
each other so badly. 


Solution: It is good that you have written to me so that I can answer 
shortly before Christmas. You say you have already made your decision. 
This means that Christmas is not for you. You have renounced it and re- 
jected it, and none of its beauty or joy can have any meaning for your soul. 


You say that “God will not condemn you because you need each other 
so badly.” Despite your feelings, God has already condemned you. He who 
left heaven and gave up warm houses. soft clothing, even honor and respect- 
ability, and ultimately His life, to save you for heaven, has already pro- 
nounced sentence on a decision like yours. He called marriages such as the 
one you have promised to attempt “adulterous”. And He said that there will 
be no unrepentant adulterer in heaven. 


Therefore, take, if you will, the benefits of this attractive invalid marriage. 
But know what you are taking. You will never, so long as you live with 
. this forbidden partner, be able to go to confession and receive God’s for- 
giveness for this or any other sin. You will never be permitted to kneel 
at the altar railing and receive the Son of God into your heart. You will 
never be able to look at a crucifix and say: “He died for me; therefore 
I will love Him and He will save me,” — because you are rejecting Him 
by your bad marriage. And there will be no “good tidings of great joy” 
for you on any Christmas, because what Christ came to give to those of good 
will, you will have exchanged for a home in which God cannot dwell. 


It is not worth it, child. I know it is hard for a girl to give up a man 
whom she loves greatly. But so was the stable hard, and the manger and the 
cross. You don’t need any particular man in all the world. You do need God — 
the God-Man — and you will need Him forever. Don’t give Him up for 
any love. 

















Portrait of C brist 


The Clue of the Unwilling King 


In this continuing study of the mind of the traitor-apostle, Judas 
Iscariot, there are lessons for all mankind. 


R. J. Miller 


ON HOLY THURSDAY night 
by torchlight in the Garden. of Olives 
Jesus Christ called Judas Iscariot 
“friend”. But a year before, the day 
after the miracle of the multiplication 
of the loaves, He had called him a 
“devil.” 


Have I not chosen you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil? 


In last month’s Liguorian we made 
an effort to find the reason for this 
extraordinary denunciation on the part 
of Our Lord, so different from His 
gentle language in the Garden, and 
coming so early in His association with 
the traitor apostle. 

Pursuing certain clues supplied by 
the Gospel record, we were able to con- 
clude that the traitor’s deviltry on the 
occasion of the multiplication of the 
loaves consisted in his refusal to give 
Jesus Christ the kind of faith he de- 
manded and deserved. In the face of 
marvels and miracles which he literally 
touched with his hands, Judas Iscariot 
remained an unbeliever and a spreader 
of unbelief; and that is why Christ 
called him a devil. 

The clues available for our pursuit 
of the investigation of the criminal case 
of Judas Iscariot in its present aspect 
of “Iscariot the unbeliever” were listed 
in last month’s Liguorian as four: the 
clue of Judas and the loaves; the clue 
of Judas and the unwilling king; the 
clue of Judas and the ghost upon the 
water; and the clue of Judas and the 
Holy Eucharist. 


We have already examined in par- 
ticular the clue of Judas and the loaves 
and found that in the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves the traitor 
refused to see anything of the divine, 
and instead indulged in petty self-pity 
on account of the additional drudgery 
imposed upon him by the miracle; more- 
over, that he managed to infect the 
other apostles with something of the 
blindness of his own hard unbelief. 


They had not understood about the loaves 


says St. Mark 


for their hearts had been blinded. 


We now take up the next clue; the 
clue of the unwilling king. The Evan- 
gelists St. John and St. Matthew supply 
us with the data or the evidence we 
need here to reconstruct the scene. 
Their Gospel accounts, blended into 
one, run as follows: 


Now these men, when they had seen what 
a miracle Jesus had done, said: Surely 
this is the Prophet who is to come into 
the world. Jesus therefore when He knew 
that they would come to take Him by 
force and make Him king, at once com- 
pelled His disciples to get into the boat 
and to go ahead of Him across the water 
to Bethsaida; then, having dispersed the 
crowd, He fled to the mountain Himself 
alone to pray. 


The key words for our clue of the 
unwilling king in this passage are the 
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following: 


Jesus therefore when He knew that they 
would come to take Him by force and 
make Him king, at once compelled His 
disciples to get into the boat and to go 
ahead of Him across the water to Beth- 
saida. 


This is the high point and the most 
significant passage in this dramatic se- 
quence of events. 

Dramatic it surely was that stormy 
evening as the waves thudded in on 
the shore of Lake Tiberias. The myster- 
ious expectation of the people for “the 
Prophet who is to come into the world;”’ 
the startling change in the apostles 
from self-pitying grumblers over the 
hard work imposed upon them by the 
Master in the miracle of the loaves 
to enthusiastic supporters of the proj- 
ect to “take Him by force and make 
Him king;” the unwillingness, nay, the 
absolute refusal of Jesus Christ to have 
any part of this mob popularity; His 
“compelling” the disappointed apostles 
to get into the boat just when the ex- 
citement was at its height, and when 
the night and the stormy waves made 
it seem folly to put out upon the water: 
each of these incidents implies a back- 
ground of mystery, of conflict between 
human short-sightedness and divine, 
driving purpose, to engross and delight 
anyone who loves a mystery, especially 
the mysterious, compelling adventures 
of “the Human Being,” Jesus Christ. 

Take first of all the mysterious un- 
dertones of the expectation of the 
crowd: “Surely this is the Prophet who 
is to come into the world.” What in- 
triguing reference is here to the vast 
restless stirrings of national hopes and 
aspirations in the time of Our Lord? 
Secular historians do tell us that at 
that very time and particularly in His 
own part of the world there was a uni- 
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versal and extraordinarily keen sense 
of expectation among the people: expec- 
tation, that is, of some great wonderful 
event about to happen in the world, or 
some great hero and conqueror to come. 

The apostles, and not least of all, 
Judas Iscariot, shared these aspirations 
of their people. No doubt often during 
the months they had spent with Our 
Lord, the -sight of His miracles had 
repeatedly made their hearts swell with 
jubilation and their hopes soar high, 
as they seemed to see the near approach 
of the great things to come, and seemed 
able themselves to identify ‘the 
Prophet who was to come into the 
world.” Only their ideas of the king- 
dom to come were of a very earthy 
kind, and personal ambition had _ be- 
come mingled with their national as- 
pirations: they were forever quarreling 
(and Judas Iscariot surely was not the 
least vociferous in presenting his 
claims) as to which of them was to be 
first in the kingdom of God. 

That Judas was one of the leading 
contenders for the position of first place 
among the apostles in the kingdom of 
God, or the worldly idea of the kingdom 
of God which they possessed, has been 
brought out by our investigation of the 
clue of the quarrels, the clue of the 
kiss, and the clue of the missing treas- 
urer. But from the clue of the bungled 
opportunities we have also been able to 
deduce that he obstinately clung to his 
own earth-bound ideas of what kind of 
kingdom it ought to be, and blindly 
refused to trust the Master’s way of 
bringing it about in poverty and humili- 
ation. The “bungled opportunities,” in 
fact, aroused in him a growing disgust 
and resentment towards Jesus Christ. 

But now in the clamor and plaudits 
of the crowd after the multiplication 
of the loaves he saw another golden 
opportunity for earthly glamor. Christ 
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could not escape it this time, he must 
have thought; they have Him fenced 
in here in this lonely place; there are 
no Pharisees to balk the proceedings; 
popular sentiment is too strong now 
anyhow; they are bent on taking Him 
by force to make Him king! 

There was only one thing wrong with 
the calculations of Judas Iscariot: the 
king was unwilling. He was more than 
unwilling. Never did Jesus Christ show 
His mastery of men more compellingly 
than in the way He disposed of this 
incipient revolution to put Him on a 
demagogue’s throne. 

But why was He unwilling? Why 
not seize the golden opportunity and 
defeat satan and sin in the way of 
glory and glamor and earthly success? 
He could have done so; as God it would 
have been as easy for Him to redeem 
the world in the way of glory as by 
the way of the cross. 

The answer is that as God He had 
already made up His mind; He had 
already made His free choice, and that 
choice was the way of the cross. He 
was so determined, moreover, to follow 
the way He had chosen that anyone 
who stood between Him and His cross 
was a devil to Jesus Christ. Judas Is- 
cariot was a devil because of his re- 
fusal to accept the doctrine of the 
cross; but Judas was not the only one 
of the twelve to be called a devil by 
Christ. 

A few months after the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves, one day when He 
was predicting some of the sufferings 
that lay in wait for Him on the way 
of the cross, He said: 


The Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the ancients and the 
high priests and the scribes, and be put 
to death. 


One of the twelve, none other than St. 


Peter, the head of the apostolic college 
and the Rock on whom the Church was 
to be built, took Our Lord aside and 
began to remonstrate with Him for this 
sombre talk of suffering and rejection 
and death: 


Far be this from You, Lord! Nothing like 
this shall ever happen to You! 


But what did Christ reply to Peter 
the Rock when the Rock attempted to 
stand between Him and His bride the 
cross? 


Out of My way, satan! 

You are blocking My path! 

You want to have things not God’s way, 
but man’s! 


“Not God’s way, but man’s!” There 
we have the answer, as far as we poor 
mortals can have the answer, to the 
mystery of suffering. God’s free choice 
of the way to victory and glory was the 
very hard and ignominious way of the 
cross; any other way was not God’s 
way, but the way of man and the way 
of satan the devil. 

It reminds us of the third temptation 
of Christ in the desert. 


Then the devil took Him up into a very 
high mountain, and showed Him all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them. And he said to Him: All these will 
I give You, if falling down You will adore 
me. Then Jesus said to him: Begone, satan! 
for it is written: the Lord thy God shalt 
thou adore, and Him only shalt thou serve. 


“Begone, satan!” Something of that 
same fearless, virile determination is 
in evidence in the case of the “unwilling 
king” that evening on the spray-tossed 
shore of Lake Tiberias. The crowd with 
satan behind them, even the apostles 
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with Judas the devil of unbelief spur- 
ring them on, were once more showing 
Him “all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them.” What did He do? 
How did he escape the toils of earthly 
glory this time? 


At once He compelled His disciples to get 
into the boat and to go ahead of Him 
across the water. 


He “compelled” them; it took force- 
ful action and called forth all His mas- 
tery over men; but He had His way. 

Picture the scene. The apostles 
were now roused from their petty 
grumbling over the drudgery involved 
in the miracle cf the loaves. They “had 
not understood about the loaves” when 
the miracle was going on; but they un- 
derstood still less now that it was over; 
“for their heart had been blinded.” To 
Judas Iscariot and to them it meant 
indeed a golden opportunity for fame 
and freedom. They could not under- 
stand how the Master would refuse to 
accept the opportunity, and were most 
unwilling to let Him do so. 

“But, Master, it is the kingdom of 
God! The people recognize You at 
last! Your kingdom has come! And 
even if they are foolish and sinful, with 
You as King it cannot go wrong!”’ 

But rising imperiously and compell- 
ingly over their aggrieved objections 
was the voice of the Master: 

“Begone! Into the boat and be off! 
On your way! Begone! Begone!” 

Nothing was to withstand Him. Not 
the “golden opportunity” that had 
blinded Judas and through him the 
rest of the twelve; not the forbidding 
weather, with the seething white-caps 
pounding in upon the beach as night 
fell; not even the weariness of His 
twelve, worn out after long missionary 
journeys and now at the end of a par- 
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ticularly laborious day. 
But what a night to put out to sea. 


The wind was against them 


says St. Mark; so there was no thought 
of raising a sail; they would have to 
row all the way. The distance they had 
to cover to reach Bethsaida “across the 
water’ was only four or five miles, and 
they were experienced seamen; but 
later that night after several hours of 
rowing they would have covered only 
half the distance, for St. Matthew says: 


The ship was half way across the lake, and 
was being pounded by the waves... 
about the fourth watch of the night. 


So there they huddled on the shore, 
the Master irresistibly driving behind 
them. What were the sentiments of 
Judas Iscariot in particular as he peered 
into the stormy night? Disappointed, 
angry,. rebellious, realizing in sour self- 
pity once more how tired he had been 
when this hectic day began and the 
Master had said: 


Come apart to a quiet spot and rest a 
while; 


and how he had been rushed with work 
all day. Instead of finding rest, he had 
had to join the twelve in handling the 
crowd, distributing the loaves, and at 
the end, gathering the sticky frag- 
ments. His insidious muttered com- 
plaints were taken up by the less clever 
among the apostles in one last despair- 
ing wail: ‘But Master, it is so late! 
We are so tired, and a storm is coming 
on!” 

But it was to no avail. Ever more 
insistently the commanding voice rang 
out: “Begone! No delay! Launch your 
boat and begone!” 
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The cumbersome vessel, large enough 
to accommodate more than twelve men, 
lay beached where they had left it on 
the shore. Sullen and slow, unwilling 
still, they moved towards it, lined up on 
either side, then lifted it heavily and 
ran it down into the water; and were 
promptly drenched with spray from the 
waves that were pounding in one after 
the other. Laboriously they clambered 
in, took the oars, and then discouraged, 
disgusted, tired, wet and cold began 
the long pull home through the night 
and the storm. 


What were the sentiments of Iscariot 
now, with that ringing “Begone!” in 
his ears? 


Have I not chosen you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil? 


Christ was to say the very next day; 
and if ever black unbelief had raged in 
the traitor’s soul before, it surely did 
that night on the sea of Galilee, as he 
saw the faint line of the shore recede 
and felt the boat heave and pitch into 
the dark waves. 


“There it goes! A perfectly golden 
opportunity absolutely shot to pieces. 
‘Begone!’ He says, as though we were 
bandits, instead of friends trying to 
help Him. He’s mad, that’s what He is; 
and we are mad to follow Him. ‘Be- 
gone!’ Why, He as much as sent us 
packing Himself; and of course he stays 
safely on shore!” 


And the devil of unbelief in Judas 
probably had a receptive audience in 
the boat with him that night, in his 
bedraggled and bitterly disappointed 
fellow-apostles. As the hours passed 
and they seemed to be getting nowhere 
in their struggle against the storm, how 
they too must have felt resentment 
mount in their hearts, especially under 
the influence of the muttered malice 


of the traitor. 


Meanwhile, Our Lord on shore had 
“dispersed the crowd.” We should like 
to know the technique He used for this 
exercise of mastery over men, but the 
Evangelists give us no clues at all. 

In the absence of clues, then, we may 
picture Him as mounting some slight 
eminence where the crowd could see 
Him at least dimly in the dusk; “gaz- 
ing round about upon them,” with the 
commanding regard He so often em- 
ployed; then saying quietly, but in 
tones that carried the power of his will 
with electrifying force and wrought in- 
stant compliance: “Return to your 
homes.” 


At once the dispersal began. The 
back of the demonstration had been 
broken when Judas and the other 
apostles had been hustled out to sea; 
now the crowd too slowly melted away 
into the night. 


And through the crowd there was a 
hurrying silent figure. Jesus Christ was 
fleeing “to the mountain Himself 
alone — to pray.” Away from the 
crowd, away from His golden oppor- 
tunity to receive from the hands of 
men and the devil all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them, away 
to pray alone with His Father: to pray 
for the coming of His kingdom in His 
Father’s way, for the glory of His 
resurrection and His everlasting domin- 
ion by means of His passion and cross; 
to pray also for His apostles struggling 
in the dark on the blustery sea, that 
they might have faith against satan 
who was striving to have them for his 
own that “he might sift them like 
wheat;” most particularly to pray for 
Peter, that at least he might be true: 
that “his faith fail not,” so that Peter 
“being converted, might confirm his 
brethren.” 
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Test of Character (105) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Giving Up 

Faults of character do the most harm to people who recognize their faults 
but who have given up hape of correcting them. This applies to every conceiv- 
able form of evu habit, from grave sins of impurity and drunkenness, down to 
the small but unlovely vices of giving way to impatience and using the holy 
name of God in an irreverent manner. Far too often the victims of evil habits 
are heard to say: “I can’t help it;” or “I’ve given up trying to overcome 
this evil;” or “I know what I should do, but I don’t have the strength to do 
it.” 

By all such as these it should be known that giving up the effort to over- 
come evil is an even worse sin, and a more degrading defect of character, than 
the sin itself. In many cases it belies the frequent statements of the victims 
of evil habits to the effect that “they would like to get rid of their bad habit, 
but they cannot.” In reality, they don’t want to overcome themselves. In 
other cases, it is because they are, in effect, denying certain principles about 
human nature and Christianity which if accepted and put into practice make 
reform of any evil habit possible. 

Experience proves beyond all doubt that evil habits can be broken and 
abandoned by anyone who has the proper motives and who uses the correct 
means supplied by God. It was the experience of other men that gave St. 
Augustine the courage to cast his past behind him, with its pride of intellect 
and weakness of the flesh, and to become a saint. His admission of this has 
become a classic axiom: “Others could do it: why cannot I?” 

Christianity teaches that God will match every motion of good will on the 
part of any man to correct himself with superabundant graces, inspirations 
and helps. The good will must show itself to be sincere in a practical use of 
the means of grace given by Christ. 

In moral matters, therefore, there is no such thing as “I can’t.” The only 
exceptions to this rule are persons who are mentally deficient and therefore 
irresponsible. In these cases apparent vices are no longer a moral matter, 
though the individuals may need to be locked up to protect others. Sane 
people who have become addicted to drunkenness, impurity, outbursts of 
anger, profanity, etc., must begin their reform with the conviction that reform 


is possible and even easy for one who is sincere in desiring it and honest in 
using the necessary means. 




















Voice from the Vatican 


What Popes have said on topics of great import for the people of all 


times 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


EACH YEAR for the past several 
years Christ’s Vicar has voiced a Christ- 
mas message to the world. It is not 
strange that the successor of the One 
whose birth was announced by a choir 
of angels singing, “Peace on earth,” 
and whose death was preceded by His 
own legacy, “Peace I leave with you,” 
should plead year after year with the 
children of God for the peace ‘which 
the world cannot give.” 

Pope Leo XIII, on December 23, 
1893, wrote: “The moral reason of the 
present troublous times is to be found 
particularly in the weakening of religi- 
ous beliefs. When the human mind loses 
sight of heaven, and keeps the eye 
pinned to earth, then uniting charity 
disappears, and dividing selfishness pre- 
vails. Hence the dark discords hidden 
under lying appearances, rivalries, and 
mad ambitions; the growing unrest in 
every. social class, the hungry desire for 
revolution which springs up everywhere, 
bringing about disorder and strife. Un- 
der such conditions, peoples and nations 
instinctively feel a need for peace and 
search for it ardently, but true peace 
is nowhere to be found, because for too 


long a time they have forgotten Him 
Who alone can give it..... 

Pope Benedict XV, on the Christmas 
eve of 1914, stated: ‘““We could not for- 
get that We were come to continue the 
work of Jesus Christ, Prince of Peace, 
described in the prophecies as He in 
Whose days should come at last the sun 
of justice and the abundance of peace. 
Remembering, then, Our more than hu- 
man mission both in public and private, 
We left no way untried that the coun- 
sel, the desire, the necessity of peace 


should be fully recognized. It was in- 
deed within this scope that there came 
to Our mind the proposal to pierce this 
darkness of warring death with at least 
a ray, one single ray, of the Divine sun 
of peace, and We thought of suggest- 
ing to the fighting nations a truce, short 
indeed and limited, for Christmas, nour- 
ishing the hope that while We could not 
dissipate the black gloom of war, it 
might be given Us at least to bring one 
healing balm to the wounds it inflicts. 

ida Ah! may the fratricidal weapons 
fall to the ground! Already they are too 
bloodstained: let them at last fall! And 
may the hands of those who have had 
to wield them return to the labors of in- 
dustry and commerce, to the works of 
civilization and peace. Ah! may at least 
today the rulers and the peoples hear 
the angelic voice which announces the 
superhuman gift of the King Who is 
born, ‘The Gift of Peace,’ and them- 
selves too, by works of justice, faith and 
clemency show that ‘good will’ which 
is laid down by God as the condition for 
the enjoyment of the peace........ = 
' Pope Pius XI, on December 23, 
1922, said: “Of this peace of Christ, 
which dwells in our hearts and is, in ef- 
fect, the love of God, We can repeat 
what the Apostle has said of the King- 
dom of God which also rules by, love — 
the Kingdom of Christ is not meat and 
drink. (Romans XIV, 17) In other 
words, the peace of Christ is not nour- 
ished on the things of earth, but on 
those of heaven. Nor could it well be 
otherwise, since it is Jesus Christ Who 
has revealed to the world the existence 
of spiritual values and has obtained for 
them their due appreciation. He has 
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said, ‘For what doth it profit a man, if 
he gain the whole world, and suffer the 
loss of his own soul?’ (Matthew, XVI, 
26) He also taught us a divine lesson of 
courage and constancy when He said, 
‘Fear ye not them that kill the body, 
and are not able to kill the soul: but 
rather fear him that can destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” (Matthew, X, 
28) This does not mean that the peace 
of Christ, which is the only true peace, 
exacts of us that we give up all worldly 
possessions. On the contrary, every 
earthly good is promised in so many 
words by Christ to those who seek His 
peace: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you’.” 
(Matthew, VI, 33; Luke, XII, 31). 


Pope Pius XII, the night before 
Christmas, 1939, set down the funda- 
mental points for a just and honorable 
peace. 


1. A fundamental postulate of any 
just and honorable peace is an assur- 
ance for all nations, great or small, pow- 
erful or weak, of their right to life and 
independence. 


2. The order thus established, if it 
is to continue undisturbed and ensure 
true peace, requires that the nations be 
delivered from the slavery imposed up- 
on them by the race for armaments, 
and from the danger that material force 
instead of serving to protect right, may 
become an overbearing and tyrannical 
master. 


3. In order that a peace may be 
honorably accepted and in order to 
avoid arbitrary breaches and unilateral 
interpretations of treaties, it is of the 
first importance to erect some juridical 
institution which shall guarantee the 
loyal and faithful fulfillment of the con- 
ditions agreed upon, and which shall, 
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in case of recognized need, revise and 


correct them. 


4. If a better European settlement 
is to be reached, there is one point in 
particular which should receive special 
attention: it is the real needs and the 
just demands of nations and popula- 
tions, and of racial minorities. 


5. But even the best and most de- 
tailed regulations will be imperfect and 
foredoomed to failure unless the peoples 
and those who govern them submit will- 


ingly to the influence of that spirit 


which alone can give life, authority and 
binding force to the dead letter of in- 
ternational agreements. They must de- 
velop that sense of deep and keen re- 
sponsibility which measures and weighs 
human statutes according to the sacred 
and inviolable standards of the law of 
God; they must thirst after justice; 
and they must be guided by that uni- 
versal love which is the compendium 
and most general expression of the 
Christian ideal. 


Pope Pius XII continues: “Of this 
justice, which alone can create and pre- 
serve peace, We and with Us all those 
who hear Our Voice, know where to 
find the supreme model, the inner prin- 
ciple, and the sure promise. Let us go 
over to Bethlehem. There we shall find 
lying in the cradle Him Who is born 
‘the Sun of Justice, Christ Our God,’ 
and at His side the Virgin Mother who 
is the ‘Mirror of Justice,’ and ‘Queen 
of Peace,’ with the holy Protector Saint 
Joseph, ‘the just man.’ Jesus is the Ex- 
pected of Nations. The prophets an- 
nounced His coming and foretold His 
future triumphs: His name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, God the 
Mighty, the Father of the World to 
Come, the Prince of Peace.” (Isaias IX, 
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Christmas and the Burning Issues 


On street corners, in barber shops, in social gatherings, on trains, the 
burning issues of the day are discussed by everybody. Here’s how to 
inject Christmas thoughts into the discussions. 


D. F. Miller 


HOW DO YOU bring together your 
thoughts of Christmas and your 
thoughts about the current topics of in- 
terest and concern that are introduced 
into so much writing and conversation 
today? This question provides a most 
authentic test of whether Christianity 
has taken deep root in your soul. 

You don’t have to be a great scholar 
or an eminent philosopher or writer to 
think about these three things: the war, 
politics, and the state of business. These 
topics touch you in a very definite 
and personal way. And when they have 
touched you, they leave you thinking. 
The question is, is it possible to intro- 
duce thoughts about Christmas into 
your thinking about these other seem- 
ingly modern, often unprecedented, al- 
ways practical issues of the present 
hour? 

It may be said at once that Christ- 
mas is not worth celebrating or think- 
ing about and acting upon at all, if it 
does not direct and color one’s thinking 
about any other topic. Christmas has all 
the necessary answers to the problems 
that the world has created for individ- 
uals to grapple with, or it has none of 
them. Only they can have a merry 
Christmas who have learned what the 
answers are. 

Here then, are the topics you cannot 
help thinking about today. Here are the 
attitudes of people who have not learned 
what the stupendous fact of Christ’s 
coming into the world was meant to 
teach them in reference to these topics. 
And here is what your own thoughts 
should be if Christmas has made you a 


genuine Christian. 
Christmas and War 

The thought of war must make an 
impact on your mind today. There is an 
undeclared but real war going on in Ko- 
rea. Perhaps someone of your own fam- 
ily is fighting in that war. Perhaps 
someone close to you has already died 
in that war. At home every line of hu- 
man activity is affected by the prepara- 
tions for a bigger war. Prices are high 
because of shortages due to defense 
needs. You cannot buy some of the 
things you wish to. Draft rules have 
been tightened so that few young men 
within the age limit are being deferred. 
Russia is exploding atom bombs, and 
the U. S. is experimenting with new de- 
velopments of atomic explosives. Every- 
where you turn something reminds you 
of war, present or future. 

What has Christmas to do with all 
this? Nothing, says the unChristian 
and secularized American. He goes far- 
ther and says that all this war busi- 
ness is a proof that there is nothing to 
Christmas or Christianity. For him 
Christianity is a fine thing only in so 
far as it contributes to worldly well- 
being. And now that worldly well-being 
has been shattered by limitations on 
worldly goods and luxuries and free- 
dom, by a messy war in Korea and by 
fears of greater wars to come, these peo- 
ple are thrashing about in bitterness 
and anger against both God and man. 
There can’t be a God, they say, be- 
cause if there were, He would not per- 
mit our prosperity and peace to be dis- 
turbed so violently by war. 
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How do you, if you are an intelli- 
gent Christian, unite your thoughts of 
Christmas with your unhappy thoughts 
about war? You do so by clinging to 
the realization that Christ came into the 
world for the one, primary, all-import- 
ant purpose of making possible for you 
and for all men redemption from sin 
and unending happiness in heaven. 

This is so magnificent a goal of every 
human life that the circumstances in 
which it may have to be attained are 
not so very important. Indeed, the goal 
is so ineffably great that Christ might 
well have insisted on the payment of a 
most harrowing price for its realization. 
Continuous disease, pain, heartache, 
\iving martyrdom, war-trials for sixty or 
seventy years, would still be a small 
price to pay for it, if the goal were 
thereby assured. Christ Himself paid 
such a price to make it possible for you. 
Your price is not that great, but the 
goal is greater than any mind can con- 
ceive. 

The birth of Christ fixes your war- 
worried mind on that great truth. But 
it does not make you callous, cold- 
hearted, indifferent to the problems and 
anguish presented by the upsetting fact 
of war. Christ came to make known to 
you the conditions of peace on earth. 
The first condition is that you and all 
your fellow-men be concerned primarily 
with reaching heaven. The second con- 
dition is that you carry out the rules 
and directives that He laid down for at- 
taining heaven. The rules work two 
ways. They win heaven for the one who 
keeps them, and they are the only ef- 
fective platform for peace on earth. 

Your acceptance of Christmas and 
your fulfillment of all that Christ came 
to teach you may not end war and 
talk of war. Too many will pay no at- 
tention to these things. Too many need 
to suffer in order to be forced to think 
‘about heaven. Some will need to die for 
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the principles by which all men should 
live for the sake of peace. Those who 
die will be safe forever. They will have 
done the thing that they were born to 
do by reaching heaven. And war may go 
on. Things may go from bad to worse. 
Dictators may arise and rob you of all 
your God-given rights in this world. 
Greater and greater hardships and sac- 
rifices may be demanded of you be- 
cause of the sins of other men. But no 
turn of events, no grouping of men or 
circumstances can ever take from you 
the one thing that Christ came to earth 
on Christmas to give you, viz., assur- 
ance of the happiness of heaven if you 
accept and follow Him. 

That assurance is sufficient ground 
for all the joy and celebrating that is tra- 
ditional at Christmas even in a war- 
mad world. Without that assurance, 
nothing can give you joy. 

Christmas and Politics 

What has Christmas to do with poli- 
tics? A presidential election year lies 
ahead.- The air is already being filled 
with talk of this candidate and that, 
this program and that, this political in- 
eptitude and crime and that. How can 
you possibly bring thoughts of Christ- 
mas to bear on the confused, passion- 
rousing, embittered world of modern 
politics? 

There are many who make no at- 
tempt to think of the one in terms of 
the other. There are many in political 
positions of power whose conduct is op- 
posed to everything Christ teaches and 
who would not dare to subject that 
conduct to the scrutiny of Him Who 
was born on the first Christmas. There 
are many, not in office, whose hearts are 
embittered because of what those in 
political office are doing or have done. 
They attribute all their troubles and 
the troubles of the world to “that man 
in the white house,” or “to that previ- 
ous man in the white house,” or to some 
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other civic official with whose policies 
or decisions they have disagreed. Such 
as these sometimes give up all respect 
for authority itself in blind hatred of 
those who hold authority; and they can 
think of nothing beyond or above them 
that might assuage their wrath and give 
them peace. 

If you are a true Christian, Christ- 
mas brings sharp reminders of how you 
should think about politics and the use 
and abuse of political power. It renews 
your realization that Christ came to re- 
deem and save you, and that no one in 
a position of civic authority, not even 
the most dastardly dictator or persecu- 
tor, can rob you of that triumph. It re- 
minds you, as you review the teachings 
of Christ, that you are bound to play 
your part, either as an official, or a cam- 
paigner, or a mere voter, to see that all 
* exercise of human authority is in con- 
formity with Christian principles. Thus, 
if you sincerely think that “that man in 
the white house” is not a good man for 
the job, you have an obligation to do 
what you can to put a better man there 
when an election comes around, through 
upright, reasonable campaigning and in- 
telligent voting. But at the same time 
you have the obligation of upholding 
authority no matter how much you dis- 
like or disagree with the one who holds 
the authority at a given time. Never 
were civil authorities more wicked and 
unworthy than in Christ’s own time. 
Yet He respected and obeyed them, 
and, through St. Paul said: “Obey your 
civil rulers.” 

Then, when you have fixed your eyes 
on the redemption and salvation of your 
soul as the first thing Christ came to 
bring you at Christmas, and when you 
have carried out His will that you do 
all in your power to make civil au- 
thority rightly represent the authority 
of God, you learn from Christ to rely 
on divine providence to mould into its 


wise plan political events and happen- 
ings over which you do not have con- 
trol. 

Christ came to teach all men that 
the providence of His Father controls 
and rules all things that happen in 
the world. This does not interfere with 
the freedom of men to do evil and com- 
mit sin, but even their sins, though they 
may be the cause of eternal unhappi- 
ness for those guilty, are taken into 
God’s plan and made a potential means 
of good for those who are hurt by them. 
This means that individuals are never 
caught in a blind alley of hopelessness 
and despair because of what other men 
do. : 

At Christmas you have to apply this 
truth to political situations, problems, 
abuses. You do all in your power to 
Christianize politics and government. 
You recognize, in so doing, that you 
do not know everything, and therefore, 
firm though your own opinions may 
be, you are humble enough to admit 
that you might be making a mistake. 
You accept responsibility and account- 
ability for your own sins and mistakes 
and neglect in the past, and ask for 
forgiveness from God. But when you 
have done all this, and political and 
governmental abuses still continue to 
thrive, you relax in the remembrance 
that the providence of God still has a 
guiding and ruling hand over all these 
things. At the very least, in some way 
they can be turned into a surer means 
of the salvation of your own soul. 

There would be less of uncontrolled 
rage over the political happenings of 
our time, and fewer blind and bluster- 
ing explosions of hatred against individ- 
uals holding authority and against those 
seeking authority, if these thoughts, 
which Christ’s coming and teaching 
made possible, were brought to bear on 
the subject of politics and civil authority 
by a majority of citizens. 








Christmas and Business 

By “business” is here meant any con- 
ceivable means of making money. 
Whether you make money by receiving 
a salary, or wages, or dividends, wheth- 
er you direct others in their work or 
work under the direction of others, you 
are in business — the business of mak- 
ing a living. What thoughts should 
Christmas contribute to your thinking 
about business in this sense of the 
word? 

Of course there are many for whom 
it contributes nothing. Making money 
is their goal in life — a field of activity 
into which spiritual or religious thoughts 
are not permitted to enter at all. They 
may celebrate Christmas as a holiday, 
and go on a kind of emotional religious 
spree, but their money-making activi- 
ties remain a separate, isolated, locked 
up compartment of their lives, un- 
touched by anything Christ represented 
or did. Thus they do not permit Christ- 
mas to inspire them to examine their 
consciences in regard to their attitudes 
or conduct in business. They carry right 
on through the Christmas holidays the 
secularist’s axiom that “religion and 
business don’t mix,” — that the one 
has nothing to do with the other. 

If you are a genuine Christian, 
Christmas must influence your thinking 
about your way of making a living and 
all that pertains to it. 

It must make you ask yourself wheth- 
er you have been giving to money and 
the things that money can buy and the 
means of obtaining money a_ higher 
esteem than they deserve. Christ was 
born in a rude stable that His example 
of renunciation of material things might 
tear your thoughts away from the riches 
of earth and fix them on the riches of 
heaven. If thoughts of money impede 
your thoughts of heaven, if methods of 
making money impede your path to 
heaven, Christmas has failed to teach its 
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real lesson to you. And this is as true 
of those who are poor but envious of 
the rich, as of the rich who have too 
many comforts and enjoyments to think 
about heaven. 

Christmas should also make you re- 
view your whole attitude toward ‘the 
problem of capital-labor relationships 
that is so urgent today. 

If you are a laboring man, and your 
heart has been filled with hatred for 
employers who scheme and campaign 
against your economic welfare and se- 
curity, you must renounce that hatred 
at Christmas. You must let Christmas 
teach you that Christ came into the 
world to save the rich as well as the 
poor; that you are bound to pray for 
your employers and even to make sac- 
rifices for the sake of the salvation of 
their souls; that, even while you use all 
just and reasonable means to correct 
abuses on the part of employers, you 
must love them as men redeemed by 
the blood of Christ and destined for 
heaven, and must show that love by 
your manner of dealing with them. 

If you are a rich man, an employer, 
a heavy investor in the means of pro- 
duction and a beneficiary of its profits, 
and you feel aggrieved at what seem 
to you to be the unjust demands of 
labor, if you are filled with poisonous 
hatred for labor unions because you 
have met with racketeering, shake- 
downs, unjust dictation and interference 
on the part of unprincipled labor lead- 
ers, you must let Christmas teach you 
that you are still bound to love these 
men and to work for their salvation. 
You must be willing to lose money 
rather than cause the loss of souls, as 
Christ gave up heaven to win souls. You 
must love, as Christ loves, the souls of 
the men whose policies and sins you re- 
sist, and you must show that love in 
your manner of dealing with them. 

Christmas is the only foundation on 
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which peace and cooperation between 
capital and labor can be built. It should 
make you approach all your problems 
in the economic field with this thought: 
“All of us, men of capital and men of 
labor, have one primary task in life: to 
save our souls. All the goods of earth 
were meant to help all men to achieve 
that goal. Let’s see if we cannot get to- 
gether in the business of making a liv- 


ing to help one another in that task.” 
e 

It is only by bringing to your 
thoughts of the great practical problems 
of the day the real lessons of Christ- 
mas, that you can find peace for your- 
self. At the same time, by so doing, you 
contribute most to the peace and pros- 
perity of all the world. 


Merry Christmas 
To a Shut-in 


How can your heart be merry, 


You will say, 


When Christmas is but one more 


Lonely day? 


By this: that your unhappy 


Circumstance 


Your favor with the Christchild 


Will enhance, 


Who lighted up a stable’s 


Midnight gloom, 


Since when He loves each shut-in’s 


Lonely room. 


O may your heart be manger 
To this Guest; 
Its gloom transfigured by His 


Presence blest! 


Merry Christmas 


To a religious 
Poverty is your riches, 


For the little Christ was poor. 


Mav you share in His destitution 


And of sharing His wealth be sure. 


Chastity is vour beauty — 


Tis love for His love returned. 


May it fructify all vour service 


Till a place at His 


side is earned. 


Obedience is your freedom, 


As only His own are free; 


May you find in what seems enslavement 


You have purchased your liberty. 


DFM 
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Prods to Perfection 


Anecdotes and quotations from real life, designed to foster practices 
that should be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


NUMBERED AMONG the happiest 
days in the life of most families are its 
Christmas days. They are days of joy- 
ful giving on the part of loving parents, 
who find their joy in giving reflected 
upon the faces and in the voices of their 
children. They are days of wonder and 
mystery and happiness for children. For 
Christmas is traditionally a day for the 
giving of gifts accompanied by that 
deeper joy to be found only in giving. 

But amid all the joy and giving of 
Christmas we may be inclined to over- 
look the deeper significance of this 
beautiful tradition. For it is founded 
upon the giving of another gift, one so 
precious, so mysterious, that we can 
never comprehend it entirely or fully 
thank the donor. On this day, centuries 
ago God gave Himself to us, a tiny In- 
fant, that we might be freed from our 
sins, and find heaven open to our quest. 
For this the greatest of all Christmas 
gifts we owe a debt of gratitude beyond 
expression. That this might be deeply 
impressed upon our lives and find some 
little expression, at least, in our Christ- 
mas this year we here present a group 
of incidents and stories. We invite you 
to reflect seriously upon them. They 
have no direct application to Christ- 
mas, but a moment’s meditation upon 
them will impress a lasting sense of 
gratitude in your heart. 


e 

Not many years after the close of 
World War I, The Prince of Wales 
visited a small private hospital for vet- 
erans so seriously injured and disfigured 
in the war that they could never hope 
for release. At each cot he stopped, 
shook hands with the soldier and spoke 


words of encouragement. 

After more than an hour he was led 
toward the exit. Suddenly he turned to 
the head nurse, “I understood you had 
thirty-six patients here; but I’ve seen 
only twenty-nine.” It was explained 
that the others were so hideously dis- 
figured that he was not taken into their 
ward. When the Prince, however, in- 
sisted, he was led into the room. At 
each bed he paused long enough to 
thank the wounded veteran for the sac- 
rifice he had made and to assure him 
that neither he nor England would ever 
forget it. 

When he had finished he turned 
again to his guide: “But I’ve seen only 
six men. Where is the seventh?” The 
head nurse said that no one was per- 
mitted to see him. Blind, maimed, the 
most hideously disfigured of all, he was 
kept in a room alone which he would 
never leave alive. ‘Please do not ask to 
see him, sir!” she pleaded. Again the 
insistence of the Prince was too strong 
for the nurse. She turned and led the 
way into the darkened room. The Prince 
walked firmly to the bed. His face was 
white and his lips were drawn. In the 
dim light he looked on what had once 
been a man, but now was a horror. Tears 
came to his eyes. Then impulsively he 
bent down and kissed the cheeks of the 
broken hero. 


e 

A young lad had just lost his father, 
and his mother was in great distress, 
when a well-to-do neighbor came to 
their assistance with financial aid. The 
young man could not express his grati- 
tude; but the older man replied: “My 
boy, in doing this for you, I have mere- 
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ly passed on to you what another did 
for me. Take care that you pass it on 
to others when you have the opportun- 
ity.” 

e 


There once lived a pious King, Al- 
phonsus of Aragon. Realizing that most 
of the young princes who dwelt in his 
palace were very worldly, and seldom, 
if ever, thought of prayer or of thank- 
ing God for the benefits they were daily 
receiving from Him, the King decided 
to teach them a lesson. He prepared a 
great banquet and invited them all to 
attend. As soon as they were assembled, 
he gave a sign to begin the meal. Not 
one of them thought of making the sign 
of the cross, or of asking a blessing on 
their food before they began. 

In the midst of the meal the door of 
the hall suddenly opened, and a beggar 
entered. He was clothed in rags, and his 
whole appearance revealed extreme 
poverty. Without saying a word, he sat 
down among the nobles, not far from 
the King, and began to eat and drink as 
if he had as much right to be there as 
the others had. The young nobles looked 
from the beggar to the king and back 
again, wondering to what extremes the 
anger of the King would lead him. But 
Alphonsus merely sat there in silence. 

When the beggar had eaten and 
drunk as much as he wished, he arose, 
and without so much as looking at the 
King, or thanking him for the food, left 
the banquet-hall. As soon as he had de- 
parted, a murmur of disgust broke forth 
from the guests. ‘““‘What impertinence!” 
they cried out; ‘‘a miserable man like 
that to dare to come in here, to eat and 
drink his fill, and then to depart with- 
out so much as a word of thanks.” 

Alphonsus allowed their anger to 
grow for some time, before he arose and 
exclaimed: “My friends, you are won- 
dering why I permitted that poor man 


to remain in the room, and you are in- 
dignant at his conduct. It was at my 
orders that he came here. You speak of 
his impudence, his ingratitude and his 
rudeness. But you yourselves are as 
guilty as he, even more so. Do you not 
daily receive from your Father in Hea- 
ven marks of His bounty and His love 
for you, and do you ever think of giv- 
ing Him thanks? Let this, then, be a 
lesson to you. For the time to come, be 
grateful to Him, and never allow a sin- 
gle day to pass without thanking Him 
for the blessings He has bestowed upon 
you.” 


The preceding incidents are in the 
nature of parables. We invite you to re- 
read them slowly, meditatively, with 
this little explanation in mind. In be- 
coming man, Jesus Christ, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, has, as it 
were, degraded Himself, made Himself 
hideous, that you might one day enter 
heaven, there to enjoy forever the 
beauty of God. He need not have 
chosen to be born into this world; He 
could easily have chosen some other 
means to bring about your redemption. 
But, no, He delved into the depths of 
His love and determined that this would 
be the best means of assuring your 
salvation. Yet, how many there are, who, 
during their whole life, or at least for 
long periods of time, scarcely give a 
thought to sentiments of thanksgiving 
for this tremendous gift which their 
God has given them. Let your attend- 
ance at Holy Mass on this Christmas 
morning be not merely an attendance 
at a religious exercise, but a living act 
of thanksgiving to your God for all that 
He has done for you. Never allow a 
day of your life to go by without a 
‘Thank you’ to your greatest Benefac- 
tor. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capitol of Christendom. 


C. D. McEnniry 


The Pope has been reviewing his his- 
tory. When the priests of his own 
diocese of Rome came for an audience 
he reminded them of the time, fifteen 
hundred years ago, when the Roman 
Empire had been devastated by a war 
and another war and still another war, 
and the people were in daily dread of 
an additional war, and at the same time 
the barbarians to the north were pre- 
paring for the fierce aggression that 
finally wiped out the Roman Empire. 
He said that, in spite of all these suf- 
ferings and dangers, the Romans kept 
on living in sin, doing more and more 
to deserve God’s chastisements instead 
of seeking His mercy. He said we are 
like that today. We have had two wars. 
and we are in daily dread of a third 
and more terrible war, and still we 
keep on offending God. He said the 
priests must work with all their might 
to bring sinners back to God, and so 
too must the people. He told of good 
Catholic families who form a little club 
or group, invite negligent Catholics and 
non-Catholics to come to the house a 
couple of evenings a month to discuss 
the questions of the day, especially re- 
ligion and maybe listen to a Catholic 
radio program and say a prayer to- 
gether. He said that seems very little, 
but, if enough families would do the 
same, great good would be accom- 
plished, and many people brought a 
little nearer to God, whom the priest 
could never reach. Then he reminded 
these priests of a law of the Church— 
it is called Canon 1353—obliging all 
priests, especially parish priests, to be 
on the lookout, and when they notice 
a boy who might make a good priest, 


to take a special interest in him, keep 
him from getting mixed up with a gang 
that could spoil him, encourage him 
to say his prayers and to be really in 
earnest about going often to Confession 
and Communion and give him a start 
in ecclesiastical studies. He said he 
knew that the priests were already over- 
worked with the additional care of so- 
cieties and things, but that it would be 
better to drop a few of these tasks, 
important though they be, in order to 
train boys to be good priests—good 
priests are so sadly needed... . 
e 

Before the Beatification of Pius X 
the Sacred Congregation issued a state- 
ment: It has come to our knowledge 
that various news stands and book stores 
have a variety of pictures of the Ven- 
erable Pius X. Some of these pictures 
carry no sign of the necessary ecclesi- 
astical approval. It should be further 
noted that all pictures and_publica- 
tion relating in any way to “Servants 
of God” must have, not merely the 
“Tmprimatur of the Bishop” but the 
permission of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. And furthermore they may not 
be offered for sale until after the cere- 
mony of Beatification. 

e 

Ambassadors and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives are ‘Messengers’ whom a 
nation sends to the Governments of 
sister Nations. Spain has asked the Pope 
—and he has granted the request— 
to name, as special heavenly Patron 
and Protector of her Ambassadors and 
diplomatic representatives, the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, who was once sent from 
the court of God as a “Messenger” of 
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tidings of great joy. One wonders what 
would be the reaction of some of our 
own diplomats were they to awake some 
morning and find an Archangel looking 
after them! ... 


The Italian Government keeps dog- 
gedly at work in placing as many Italian 
peasants as possible on land holdings 
of their own. In the face of almost un- 
surmountable difficulties the Govern- 
ment is gradually succeeding. The best 
possible answer to all the specious argu- 
ments of the Communists. 


This modern age is exploding, one 
after another, our centuries-old sayings. 
One was “Rome Moves Slowly.”’ News 
comes from the Eternal City that time- 
clocks have been installed in the Vati- 
can and in the twelve Sacred Congre- 
gations, the four Tribunals and in the 
four offices of the Curia. Some five thou- 
sand priests and laymen who are occu- 
pied there will have an added spur to 
be where they should, when they should, 
for time-clocks accept no alibis. Let us 
watch Rome getting up speed. 


While the Pope sent his paternal 
voice to South Africa, he sent a mes- 
senger of another kind to console his 
children in another part of that im- 
mense continent. He blessed a beautiful 
statue of Our Lady of Fatima. After a 
long air flight, this benign Queen of 
Peace grounded in Nairobi, British East 
Africa. The city was thronged with Cath- 
olics who came from far and wide (‘“‘far 
and wide” in Africa means something! ). 
A glorious procession marched to the 
cathedral for the enthronement, and the 
streets of Nairobi rang with the hymn 
of Fatima. . . 


The Pope was happy to receive in 


audience the “Union of Catholic Public 
School Teachers.” A century ago the 
enemies of Christ and His Church 
thought the faith had been strangled 
in the public schools of France. And 
here was a “Union of Catholic Public 
School Teachers” of France. In the full- 
ness of his heart he praised their heroic 
efforts in the schools, colleges and uni- 
versities to reawaken or strengthen the 
Faith in so many of the youth of France 
who had been deprived of all oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction. One 
powerful means which he described de- 
serves deep and earnest consideration. 
It can be used by any teacher in any 
school in the world. “The Apostle, St. 
Paul, in his Letter to the Romans 
(chap. 1; verse 20), unfolds before 
your eyes a vast horizon. He says: “The 
knowledge of God is clear to their 
minds (those who, by their immoral lives 
deny God); God Himself has made it 
clear to them. From the foundation of 
the world men have caught sight of 
His invisible nature, His eternal power, 
and His divineness, as they are known 
through his works.’ 

“Now God’s works,” the Pope con- 
tinues, “do not mean only what we can 
see with our eyes and touch with our 
hands; they mean also the eternal laws 
by which God rules the earth, the stars, 
and the affairs of men. Even if one had 
no faith and no revelation, his common 
sense would, if he were honest and sin- 
cere, learn from these ‘works’ that there 
is a God, that, through his Providence 
and His eternal laws, he rules the phys- 
ical, moral and social activity of the 
world. Therefore no teacher, whoever 
he may be, can honestly and fully pre- 
sent the history of a nation, a people, 
a movement, an institution, without at 
the same time causing (even though 
he does not intend it) to shine before 
the eyes of his hearers the brightness 
of the light and truth of Christ.” 
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It is the custom for men of wealth and 
power in the world of industry to make 
speeches on notable occasions, such as 
dinners, graduation exercises or conven- 
tions to which they are invited, and then 
to have their speeches reprinted in pretty 
little brochures and widely distributed 
around the country. Editors, whose names 
are readily available in the files of the 
National Publishers’ Association, or in one 
or the other of the various Publications’ 
srade books, are usually the first ones 
‘favored with copies of such speeches. We 
dave received a vast number of them over 
the years. One of the most recent was a 
copy of the talk given by Mr. Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president and director of United 
States Steel Corporation, one of the in- 
dustrial giants of the nation, at the com- 
mencement exercises of St. Lawrence Col- 
lege, Canton, New York, last June. The 
speech is his reply to the action of the 
college in conferring on him an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

° 

In most such speeches, and in this one in 
particular, there is a very definite pattern of 
economic philosophy, swathed in references 
to religion and morality, rooted in a 
reverent worship for economic freedom for 
the individual, and glowing with fond recol- 
lections of past eras when there was no 
need for industrial leaders to make pleas 
for freedom of enterprise because unlimited 
freedom was theirs. Because Americans are 
inclined to accept without examination the 
views of very wealthy and very powerful 
men, because St. Lawrence College gave a 
kind of public approval to the economic 
philosophy of Mr. Fairless by making him 
an honorary Doctor of Laws, and because 
his speech has been broadcast so widely, 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


it is good that a closer look be given at a 
few of its propositions and arguments. 
e 

The most audacious of the propositions 
of Mr. Fairless is that in which he states 
that the social and economic legislation 
of the past forty years has been in direct 
violation of the ten commandments of God. 
He talks about Moses bringing down the 
ten commandments from the mountain. 
He talks about their acceptance by all 
civilized men. He says that this nation 
was founded upon them, and that, no mat- 
ter what men do, the ten commandments 
can never be changed. Then, with a vast 
sweep of rhetoric, without stating in 
exactly what measures but clearly referring 
to the economic legislation of the past 
forty years, he states that Americans have 
repealed the ten commandments,’ begin- 
ning, strangely enough, with the last, “Thou 
shalt not covet.” This, in our own words, 
is the picture presented by Mr. Fairless to 
unthinking minds: “Up to forty years ago, 
America was keeping the ten command- 
ments. It was doing so by letting owners 
of industry go their merry way, without 
interference from government and without 
much objection from unorganized labor. 
Then came legislation encouraging and 
protecting independent unions; legislation 
about child labor, minimum wages, hours 
of employment, etc. Then came unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age insurance, accident 
insurance, etc. All these things constituted 
a brazen violation of the ten command- 
ments, or at least one of them, ‘Thou shalt 
not covet.’ ” 

e 

See if that analysis is not implicit in 
these exact words from the speech of Mr. 
Fairless: “We merely laid aside the laws 
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of God and created a welfare state in the 
image of Robin Hood. We ordered it to 
plunder the ‘haves’ and to distribute the 
booty among the ‘have-nots’ — minus cer- 
tain unavoidable deductions, of course, for 
the benefit of the beaurocrats and their 
friends. . . . So we went merrily along our 
way, redistributing the wealth — but not 
necessarily on the basis of need nor al- 
ways to the children of misfortune. The 
controlling factor, in most cases, was the 
ability of the recipients to deliver a bloc 
of votes at the polls.” Seldom has a more 
callous or sophomoric or downright calumni- 
ous generalization been made of any 
period of American history. Good men, 
scholarly men, patriotic Americans, may 
argue about almost any of the specific 
points of the social legislation of the past 
forty years; they may warn against dan- 
gerous trends, and have a deep concern that 
freedom of the individual be safeguarded. 
But no good and intelligent American 
would ever so sweepingly brush aside all 
the social progress of these years as does 
Mr. Fairless, nor attribute so slanderously 
almost every fragment of it to naked thirst 
for political power 


Mr. Fairless, eaparenttey, has not the 
faintest idea of the true nature and func- 
tion of the State. He reveals that in this 
passage of his speech: “Since we had no 
legal right to steal from our neighbor the 
things that we coveted — we empowered 
the Government to do it for us. That we 
could not legally confer upon the Govern- 
ment a power which we did not morally 
possess never bothered us a bit.” This is 
an enchanting bit of moral sophistry. It 
means that American working men should 
have been willing to starve to death rather 
than to steal, or even to demand wages on 
which they could decently live. And by 
the same token the American Government 
should have let them starve rather than do 
anything about promoting the payment of 
living wages by moral pressure and legis- 


lation. One who knows what conditions in 
the industrial world were like at the turn of 
the century is amazed that there was so 
little actual stealing on the part of indi- 
viduals. He is happily astonished to learn 
that American labor sought redress and 
security, and finally achieved some measure 
of these, through the proper channels or- 
dained by God Himself for this purpose: 
just and humanitarian legislation on the 
part of the State whose very purpose is to 
take care of the common good of its people. 
Of course, if Mr. Fairless’s first principle is 
true, that for an underpaid and starving 
workingman to seek higher wages from his 
employer is an attempt to steal, then, of 
course, the State should do nothing about 
it and let him starve. 


There are so nie Otte that a man in 
the position of Mr. Fairless could say that 
would be of immense value and influence 
for the progress of America. He could ex- 
press his thankfulness for the fact that, 
despite the economic advances made by 
labor in the past few decades, men like 
himself can still receive salaries in six 
figures, often with a two or a three or even 
a four as the first of the six figures. He 
could deplore, as we all do, the abuses that 
have accompanied the growing influence of 
organized labor, but at the same time he 
could express an intelligent man’s convic- 
tion that abuses in the application of a 
principle do not destroy the principle. He 
could, as we all do, express a reasonable 
fear of letting the State do too much for 
people, and, as a man of vast power and 
influence, he could suggest that industrial 
ownership and management get together 
with labor and work out a program of 
social justice that would make laws un- 
necessary. He could say that there has 
been too much of a spirit of warfare be- 
tween capital and labor, too much talk of 
“stealing” from each other on both sides, 
and that the time has come for co-opera- 
tion, mutual discussion, give-and-take, to 
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take the place of warfare. In short, he 
needs to read the papal encyclicals of 
Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI on the whole 
economic problem, and learn that there 
are duties and obligations, rooted in the 
same ten commandments he regards so 
highly, that are connected with all owner- 
ship and all freedom of enterprise, and that, 
if owners discard them, the State must step 
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in and act for the welfare of its citizens. 
He muffed a grand opportunity. He only 
encouraged the atmosphere of warfare be- 
tween capital and labor by hurling the 
epithet of stealing against those who have 
sought, and the State that has promoted, 
living wages and basic security for all men 
created in the image and likeness of God. 





Objection: 


that every Christian should have. 
Answer: 


he must seek forgiveness of his sins. 





For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


Why Christmas is Joyous 
The manner in which Catholics celebrate Christmas detracts 
and distracts from the real purpose of Christ’s coming into the world. Christ 
came to remind us of our sins, to make us do penance, to inspire a saving 
faith in Him alone as the means of our redemption. Catholic churches at 
Christmas time are filled with decorations, sweet music and song; Catholic 
services are spectacles of expensive splendor; and Catholic people are en- 
couraged to take part in feasting and banqueting. All this is a far ery from 
the simple acceptance of Christ as a Redeemer, and the consciousness of sin 


The Catholic way of celebrating Christmas is a carrying out of 
the message which the angel delivered to the shepherds on the first Christmas 
morning. “Behold I bring you tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the 
people.” It is in the spirit of the angelic song that was heard around the 
stable where Christ was born: “Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace to men of good will.” The decorations, songs and services of Catholic 
churches at Christmas are but a fullfillment of the spirit of these words. 
Nor can any true Catholic forget the real purpose of Christ’s coming on 
earth. The Church gives him the four weeks of Advent in which to prepare 
for the feast. During these weeks he is constantly reminded of the evil of sin, 
the need of penance, and the manner in which, through the merits of Christ, 


It is assumed therefore, that when Christmas comes, the sincere Catholic 
will have reason for joy and gratitude. He will have pondered deeply his need 
of a Redeemer. He will have examined his conscience and become repentantly 
aware of his actual sins. He will have gone.to confession and received the 
pardon of God for those sins. He will have done penance by denying himself 
some of the good things of life. He will have realized that heaven is his be- 
cause God became man and redeemed him and taught him how to live in 
fidelity to God. For all this, gratitude wells up in the soul, and he has a right 
to expect that the true religion will help him to express his joy. 
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St. Jerome’s Christmas Gift 

St. Jerome, known for his indefatiga- 
ble activity, the ardor of his faith, and 
the immense resources of his knowledge, 
spent many years in the solitude of the 
“burning sands of the Arabian desert,” 
and later at Bethlehem, near the man- 
ger of the Saviour, “in a poor and nar- 
row cell”, accomplished the translation 
and commentary of the Scriptures. 

For thirty years he dwelt there alone, 
in poverty and penance, beating his 
wasted body with heavy blows, as if he 
could never forgive himself, trying to 
regain the peaceful innocence of child- 
hood, and be fit to live so near the 
scene of the Nativity. 

One Christmas night, as he knelt 
half-dreaming in the dusk near the 
empty Crib, the Christ-Child came and 
whispered in his ear: “Tell Me what 
are you going to give me for My Birth- 
day?” 

“Sweet Babe Divine, I give You my 
heart of hearts.” “Well, and what else?” 

“TI give You as many prayers as I 
can say, and my worship and my grate- 
ful thanks. My sharp penance, my long 
fasts and my watchings through the 
night.” “More, more,” the Child said. 

“My dear Child, all I have is Yours, 
and all I am.” “But there is something 
else I want.” 

“Really I have nothing more to give. 
I would give You everything; all the 
world were it mine to give; all my time 
and strength is Yours through day and 
night.” “No, it is something quite dif- 
ferent that I want from you.” 

“What then, sweet Child, 
“Your sins, give them to Me.” 

“Never. My sins, alas, they are my 
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shame and my sorrow. They would be 
of no use to You.” 

“Well, give them to Me. I want to 
take them away from you forever. They 
must haunt your soul no more.” 

Last Privilege 

As Frederic Ozanam’s life was draw- 
ing to its close, he went to the little Ital- 
ian village of Antignano, in a final ef- 
fort to regain his failing health. Until 
the end of July, he was able to attend 
daily Mass in an old fortress on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, a relic of 
pirate days, and now used as the parish 
church. During the first two weeks of 
August he became so weak that he could 
go no farther than the terrace of his 
home, but on the eve of the 15th, he 
declared that “he would go to the 
church and hear Mass the next day.” 
His wife sent for a carriage, but Ozan- 
am would have none of it. “If it is to be 
my last walk on earth,” he said, “let it 
be to the house of God on the Feast 
of the Assumption.” 

When he reached the church, another 
touching scene took place. The old curé 
of Antignano was dying, but on hear- 
ing that Ozanam was in the church, he 
insisted on rising from his bed to give 
him Holy Communion, saying: “Get me 
up; I must give it to him; no one else 
shall have that privilege.” So he was 
dressed and helped to the sacristy. 

The church was festive with flowers 
and lights for Our Lady’s Assumption, 
as Ozanam, assisted by his wife, knelt 
at the altar and received Communion 
from the hands of the dying priest, who, 
leaning on an assistant, was then led 
away. 

It was the last Mass on earth for them 
both. 
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Tidings of Joy 

Everybody takes for granted that 
Christmas is the season of great joy. 
Smiles, laughter, song, good cheer, gay 
greetings, giving and receiving presents, 
are all expressions of Christmas joy. But 
these can be made use of even though 
true joy be absent from the heart. Per- 
haps, therefore, it is good to ask the 
question, before Christmas arrives, 
What is joy? 

The following steps of logic are used 
to explain what joy is by the penetrat- 
ing thinker, St. Thomas Aquinas: 

Joy is the fruit of love. This means 
that there can be no such thing as joy 
where there is no love to begin with. 

Joy is the fruit of love when the ob- 
ject of love is possessed. If the object of 
love is as yet unpossessed in any way, 
there may be desire and longing and 
hope, but not joy. 

Joy is the fruit of love for and pos- 
session of the only perfect object of 
the love of man, which is God. A cheap 
imitation, or a deceiving mirage, of true 
joy may be experienced by those who 
come into the possession of something 
less than God, e. g., a human lover, a 
store of riches, a certain amount of 
fame. Such joys will turn into great 
sorrow if they exclude the possession of 
God for any reason. But they will be en- 
hanced and made solid if underlying 
them and promoted by them is the love 
and the possession of God. 

Joy will be perfect for man when he 
sees God face to face and possesses 
Him inseparably in heaven. With that 
joy there will be no accompanying pain 
of any kind. 

Joy can be real and true even on 
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earth for those who possess God through 
obedience, prayer, and above all, grace, 
which makes one a veritable participator 
in the nature of God. With this joy 
there may be present physical pain, 
mental anxiety, family sorrows, and the 
hard necessity of self-denial. But these 
will not destroy the solid joy that re- 
sults from the love and possession of 
God. 

Christmas is the season of joy be- 
cause it brings God to every human be- 
ing who wishes to possess Him. With- 
out God there was nothing but sorrow 
in the world. With God made man, re- 
storing love between man and God, de- 
vising all the necessary means of union 
with God, no one need be without joy. 

But this must be remembered 
throughout all the feasting of Christ- 
mas: Joy is the fruit of the love and 
possession of God. 


Exploding Immorality 

The editors of the picture magazine 
called Look have fallen, in their usual 
pseudo-scientific way, for the unscienti- 
fic and thoroughly immoral propositions 
of the hardy band of materialistic sociol- 
ogists who have been filling the air with 
dire threats that unless we put a stop to 
births in the world, the human race will 
just about starve to extinction. 

Leave it to Look to play on the 
imaginations and emotions of its read- 
ers as it presents this theme like a Gos- 
pel. With pictures of poor, half-clad 
peons, with heads and sub-heads made 
up of the most frightening words in the 
language, it denounces the human func- 
tion of giving birth and recommends 
drastic methods to curtail it. 
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Look knows the emotional value of 
words to create an impression. Here are 
some of the phrases it uses to scare peo- 
ple into sterility: “The world’s explod- 
ing population,” “the menace of ramp- 
ant human breeding,” “uncontrolled 
masses of human population.” Here is 
a sentence intended to curl the hair of 
those who might have been foolishly 
thinking that it would be nice to have a 
family: “Next to the atom bomb, the 
most ominous force in the world today 
is uncontrolled fertility.” 

Of course Look has not a word to say 
about the true answers to the very real 
problems of poverty, overcrowded areas, 
etc. in the world today. It could think 
of only one thing to be done, and that an 
immoral thing: spread birth-control in- 
formation and even legislation; find a 
simple drug that can be injected into 
people to make them sterile; call to- 
gether the best brains of the world to 
invent a method of depriving whole na- 
tions of the power of procreation. 
We can go Look’s article one better. We 
can say that this immoral program is a 
vastly greater menace to the human race 
than the atom or hydrogen bomb. 

Here are some of the principles that 
Look completely ignores: 

1. There is enough fertility for food 
products in the world to provide ade- 
quate sustenance for many times its 
present population. It is a moral obliga- 
tion to promote the proper use and dis- 
tribution of these resources. 

2. There are enough brains in the 
world to figure out methods of increas- 
ing food productivity and of better dis- 
tribution that will gradually wipe out 
the pockets of poverty and undernour- 
ishment. 

3. There is a law of retribution in 
respect to tampering with life and the 
sources of life, which belong solely to 
the authority of the Creator. Attack life 
and the sources of human life, and God 


Himself will retaliate by taking so many 
lives that the sterilizers will ultimately 
be pilloried by their own victims. 

Therefore let no individual be scared 
into clogging the portals of new life by 
the exploding immorality of the meth- 
ods advocated by Look and its pretend- 
ing-to-be-God scientists. That way lies 
damnation for the soul and destruction 
for society. 


Certain of Hell? 

A popular newsstand magazine, which 
we shall not name because, for other 
reasons than what follows here, it can- 
not be recommended for general read- 
ing, came up recently with a perfectly 
silly little anecdote. We give it some at- 
tention because its punch line, as well 
as the whole point of the story, con- 
tained a ridiculous application of Cath- 
olic theology. 

The story concerned a Catholic mis- 
sionary who was trying to herd some 
Moslem children to safety in Pakistan 
when the Sikhs were on the warpath 
against all Moslems. The Sikhs caught 
up with him and the children on a train. 
If he could prove to the assassins that 
his charges were Christians, they would 
be spared. If they were Moslems they 
would be murdered. 

So the priest took out his Bible and 
swore to them on the sacred book that 
the children were all Christians. They 
were spared. But, says the narrator of 
the story, the priest now knows what 
will happen to him in the next world. 
He knows that by this false oath he has 
condemned himself to hell, and that 
there is no hope for his soul. 

Any half-instructed Catholic would 
know that no one is irrevocably con- 
demned to hell long before he dies. Most 
Catholics would be intelligent enough 
to ask whether the missionary may not 
even have been guiltless of a false oath. 
According to the story, he had had time 
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to tell the children something about 
Christianity; he had given them all 
Christian names. In a sense they could 
be called catechumens. And there is a 


sense in which catechumens can be 
called Christians, surely potential 
Christians. 


But even if the harrowing circum- 
stances induced the priest to tell an 
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outright lie under oath, and thus to 
commit a sin, there is no such thing in 
Catholic theology as a sinner having to 
resign himself for the rest of his life to 
being damned. Repentance, reform and 
forgiveness always remain open to him. 
Only they who deliberately refuse to re- 
pent and reform can be sure of losing 
their souls. 








For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Christmas Office Parties 


Problem: For several years now, my husband has been coming home from 
the annual Christmas office party in a very disreputable state. He is usually 
half drunk and there is lipstick evident on his face and clothes. Some of the 
women in his office are divorcees; some are young girls in their teens. When I 
remonstrate he tells me that it happens only once a year; that nothing wrong 
is intended and that nothing very wrong happens. Usually he piously receives 
Communion at midnight Mass, and, I am fairly sure, without going to con- 
fession. Are these parties really so innocent? _ 

Solution: It is certain that Christmas parties in many offices nowadays 
are a scandal and even something of a sacrilege. Those who take the birthday 
of the Savior of the world as an occasion for over-drinking, promiscuous kiss- 
ing and embracing, suggestive remarks and evil conversation, make a mockery 
out of the greatest religious feast of the year. But this is exactly what many 
people do. 


Such conduct is especially reprehensible in a Catholic. Catholics have the 
four weeks of Advent in which to be made mindful of the significance of 
Christmas, with their solemn invitations to penance and prayer. They are 
commanded to fast and abstain on the day before Christmas to make them- 
selves worthy of the joy of the feast itself. Everybody knows that Catholics 
profess a high standard of temperance in drinkirg, fidelity in marriage, and 
cleanliness of speech. 


The Catholic who tosses all this aside and plunges into the scandalous 
goings-on of a Christmas office party like any pagan, is a disgrace to his 
religion and a scource of shame to all other Catholics. He may contend that 
individually, none of his actions are a mortal sin. He gets tipsy, but not 
drunk. He kisses the girls, but without any evil intentions. He listens to and 
takes part in suggestive remarks, but not in open obscenity. It is difficult 
to see why the combination of all these things, and the scandal involved, 
should not make him feel unworthy to receive Communion without repentance, 
confession, and a resolve to stay away from such parties in the future, or, at 
least, a resolve to use his influence to keep them decent. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


Dec. 5: St. Crispina: 
THE HOLY martyr, St. Crispina, was 
held in high veneration throughout the 
whole of Africa. St. Augustine, in sev- 
eral of his works, speaks of her mart- 
yrdom. She was a noble lady, wealthy, 
and the mother of several children. She 
realized that she was in danger of los- 
ing her children, her possessions and her 
very life itself in the persecution which 
was then raging. But, instead of being 
intimidated, she was consumed with a 
holy joy, in perfect harmony with the 
Christian education which she had re- 
ceived from her most tender years. 
Crispina was arrested in her native city 
of Thagara by order of the proconsul 
Anulinus, and brought before his tri- 
bunal. When asked whether she was 
familiar with the imperial edicts which 
commanded that all persons should sac- 
rifice to the gods of the empire, she re- 
plied: “I have never sacrificed, nor will 
I sacrifice, to any other than to one 
God, and to our Lord Jesus Christ His 
Son, Who was born and suffered for us.” 
When further questioning revealed to 
Anulinus that the Saint would stand 
firm in her resolve, he exclaimed: “I 
perceive now that you are obstinate and 
despise our gods; you must be made to 
experience the rigors of the laws.” To 
this Crispina replied: “I shall suffer 
most willingly whatever may be exacted 
as the testimony of my faith.” Enraged, 
the proconsul then endeavored to intim- 
idate the Saint with threats: “You shall 
be beheaded unless you will observe the 
commands of the emperor, as they are 
observed throughout Africa.” But Cris- 
pina remained firm: “No one shall 
oblige me to sacrifice to demons: I sac- 


rifice to the Lord only, Who made hea- 
ven and earth. I fear not the anger of 
men; all they can do to me is as noth- 
ing. I fear only God Who is in heaven, 
and I should be lost forever should I 
offend Him by sacrilege.” 

“You will not be guilty of that 
crime,” replied Anulinus, “by obeying 
the princes and adoring the gods of the 
Romans.” But Crispina, raising her 
voice, exclaimed: “Would you then have 
me guilty of sacrilege before God, in 
order not to appear sacrilegious in the 
eyes of men? It shall never be! God 
alone is great and omnipotent, the Crea- 
tor of all things; men are His creatures. 
What, therefore, can they do to me?” 

Realizing that he could not shake her 
resolve by ordinary means, Anulinus 
commanded that the Saint’s head be 
shaved as a token of degradation, add- 
ing that if she continued obstinate he 
would condemn her to a most cruel 
death. Crispina answered: “I care not 
for the present life; I am anxious only 
for the life of my soul. I fear only eter- 
nal torments.” “Obey _ instantly,” 
shouted the proconsul, “or your head 
shall be struck off!” The Saint meekly 
answered: “T shall return thanks to my 
God, for making me worthy. of this 
blessed lot. God is with me, preventing 
me from consenting to your sugges- 
tions.” 

Exasperated, Anulinus exclaimed: 
“Why should we bear any longer with 
this impious woman?” He then com- 
manded that the process of her trial 
should be read over, and pronounced 
the final sentence, that Crispina should 
be beheaded for obstinately refusing to 
sacrifice to the gods, in obedience to 
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the edicts. Crispina listened calmly to 
the sentence; then in an outburst of 
holy joy proclaimed: “I thank Jesus 
‘Christ and I bless the Lord Who has 
vouchsafed thus to deliver me from the 
hands of men.” She consummated her 
martyrdom on the 5th of December, 
about the year 304. 

St. Augustine frequently proposed 
the example of the Saint in his sermons. 
“Behold,” says the holy Father, “how 
St. Crispina despised all things, even 
life itself, for the love of Jesus Christ. 
Rich and noble as she was, she might 
have lived a little longer in the enjoy- 
ment of earthly happiness; but she 
would not then have obtained everlast- 
ing life. Wisely, therefore, did she pre- 
fer to live forever, than to prolong for 
a short while her temporal existence.” 
Dec. 16: St. Dionysia, her son, St. 
Majoricus, and other Holy Martyrs: 

Towards the close of the fifth cen- 
tury a most cruel persecution was in- 
augurated in Africa by Huneric, king of 
the Vandals, whose object was to force 
the Catholics to embrace the Arian 
heresy. In the year 485, Huneric sent 
emissaries throughout the provinces, 
with orders to spare no one who re- 
mained constant in the profession of the 
Catholic faith. Racks, gibbets, scourges 
and other instruments of torture were 
at a premium in the provinces. 

Among the many martyrs who sacri- 
ficed their lives during this persecution 
was Dionysia, a lady of the city of Vita. 
Recognizing her zeal as more conspicu- 
ous than that of the rest of the Cath- 
olics, the persecutors were preparing to 
strip her, in order that she should be 
scourged with rods, when she exclaimed: 
“T am willing to suffer; torture me ag 
much as you please, but spare my mod- 
esty.”” These words, however, served but 
to irritate the barbarians the more; 
they exposed her naked in the public 
square, and rent her flesh with scourges 
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so cruelly that the blood ran in streams 
down her body. In the midst of these 
torments the Saint exclaimed: ‘“Minis- 
ters of Satan! all that you do to dis- 
honor me shall hereafter redound to my 
greater glory.”” Meanwhile, she exhorted 
others to endure their torments patient- 
ly, and her example and words were the 
salvation of almost that entire city. 

Dionysia had an only son, named 
Majoricus, who, forced to behold the 
suffering of his mother, trembled at the 
sight of her torments. But the pious 
mother, looking upon him calmly, ex- 
claimed: “Remember, O my son, that 
we have been baptized; let us not lose 
the unsullied robes of grace, that when 
the Lord comes in judgment, He may 
not have to say: ‘Cast them out into the 
darkness.’ My child, it is the torment 
which never ends that we should fear, 
and the life which never terminates that 
we ought to sigh for.” The child was so 
strengthened by these words that he en- 
dured the remainder of his torments 
patiently. When the mother embraced 
his dead body, she did not cease to re- 
turn thanks to God for so great a mercy. 

This persecution of Huneric was one 
of the most inhuman inflicted upon the 
Christians. In the city of Suburbis, for 
instance, a citizen named Servus was 
put to torture in this manner. He was 
first scourged until his body was com- 
pletely lacerated, and then hoisted high 
in the air with ropes and let to fall with 
all his weight to the ground. After being 
forced to endure this type of torture 
many times, he was dragged along the 
streets, so that his flesh, torn by the 
sharp stones, hung down in pieces from 
his belly, sides and back. The holy 
martyr, however, suffered all with joy in 
testimony of his faith. 

In the city of Cucusa, also, there were 
many who laid down their lives in the 
same cause. Among them was a lady 
named Victoria who deserves special 
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mention. She was suspended in the air, 
while a fire was kindled beneath to 
roast her by slow degrees. While she 
was thus suffering, her husband, who 
had renounced the faith, used all his 
efforts to induce her to abandon her 
faith also. Presenting their children be- 
fore her, he said: “Why, my wife, will 
you suffer such torture? Have pity at 
least upon these little childen! Obey 
the commands of the king and return 
to your children and to me.” But the 
Saint closed her ears to these words, 
and turned her eyes from her childen 
that she might raise her heart to God. 
The executioners, seeing that her shoul- 
ders were broken and her arms dislocat- 
ed, thought that she was dead and left 
her. But on being taken down, she re- 
lated that a virgin had appeared to her 
and cured her by touching her limbs. 

An even greater miracle is said to 


have occurred at Thipasa in Mauritania. 
Many Catholics, that they might avoid 
communicating with an Arian bishop, 
used to worship in a private house. The 
Arian bishop, however, reported this to 
Huneric, who sent a command to ampu- 
tate the right hands and to cut out the 
tongues of all these pious persons. The 
barbarous order was executed; but God 
enabled them all to speak, notwith- 
standing the loss of their tongues. St. 
Victor attests that these confessors of 
the faith were able to speak when he 
wrote, which was three or four years 
after the event; and there are other au- 
thors who confirm the fact. 

God, however, did not long delay in 
punishing the wicked Huneric. As St. 
Victor relates, the king was eaten alive 
by worms, and died in despair, tearing 
his own flesh. 


CHRISTMAS, 1951 


Lo! Christ is born 
This fated year 
Into a world 

Of hate and fear. 


And men for whom 
He came to die 
Selfish, stone-blind, 
Will pass Him by. 


How few will hear 
His Infant cries; 
Across His crib 
Deep shadow lies. 


O God of warmth, 
O Child of light: 
Melt Thou our fear, 
Disperse our night! 


LGM 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


Fiction 
Days of a Hireling. By John Brunini. Lip- 
pincott $3.00. 
The story of a Catholic editor. 
Fire in the Rain. By Rev. William L. 
Doty. Bruce $2.75. 
The early years in the life of a young 
priest. 
A Certain Widow. By Joseph Devers. Bruce 
$3.00. 
Influence of an Irish mother in old Bos- 
ton. 
Dan England and the Noonday Devil. By 
Myles Connolly. Bruce $2.00. 
Fascinating romance of a man living a 
supernatural life. 
The Great Disciple and Other Stories. By 
W. Ready. Bruce $2.50. 
Excellent short stories about Ireland and 
Irishmen. 


Spiritual 

We Work While the Light Lasts. By Dom 
van Zeller. Sheed and Ward. $2.25. 

See the review in this issue. 

Three to Get Married. By Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$3.00. 

The basic philosophy of the contract and 
sacrament of matrimony. 

Our Savior and His Love for Us. By Reg- 
inald Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P. Herder. 
$6.00. 

Presentation of the personality of Christ 
and His redemptive work by a master. 
What Is Your Catholic I. Q.? By Thornton 

and Rowe. Kenedy. $2.00. 

Informal quizes on Catholic doctrine, his- 
tory and practices. 

Stimuli. By Monsignor Ronald A. Knox. 


Sheed and Ward. $2.25. 
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Biography 
Sketch Me Berta Hummel. Sr. 
Wiegand, O.S.F. Grail. $3.00. 
Life of the famous children’s artist with 
illustrations. 
Faith is a Song. By Jessica Dragonette. 
David McKay. $3.75. 
Autobiography of famous concert and op- 
eratic singer. 
Behind the Masque. By Urban Nagle, O. P. 
McMullen. $3.50. 
History of the Blackfriar theater experi- 
ment. 
The Pillar of Fire. 
Brace. $3.50. 
Convert story of Jewish psychiatrist who 
left Communism for Catholicism. 
Behind East and West. By John Wu. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.50. 
Life and conversion of famous Chinese 
statesman who was Ambassador to Vatican. 


Gonsalva 


Karl Stern. Harcourt, 


Juvenile i 
Our Lady’s Slave. By Mary Fabyan 
Windeatt. Grail $2.50. 


Story of St. Grignon de Montfort told 
by gifted Miss Windeatt. 
Fabiola. By Cardinal Wiseman. 

$3.00. 

Famous tale of Roman persecutions re- 
told by Eddie Doherty. 

Exz-Cub Fitzie. By Rev. Neil Boyton SJ. 
Ave Maria Press. $2.00. 

Adventures that befell a young Boy Scout. 

Letters to the Martyrs. By Helen Walker 
Homan. McKay $3.00. 

Author compares the modern martyrs be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to early martyrs. 
Behold Your Queen. By Gladys Malvern. 

Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

Biblical Story of Esther delightfully re- 

told. 


Kenedy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Three Exceptional Spiritual Books 
We Work While the Light Lasts. By Dom 
Hubert van Zeller, OS.B. 166pp. New 
York: Sheed and Ward. $2.25. 
Praying While You Work. By Dom Hubert 
van Zeller, OS.B. 150pp. Springfield, 
Illinois: Templegate Press. $2.00. 


Stimuli. By Monsignor Ronald A. Knox. 
214pp. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$2.25. 


These three spiritual books are written 
by two English priests who have brought a 
new depth and skill to popular ascetical 
books. Dom van Zeller is a Benedictine 
priest from Downside Abbey and is the 
author of fifteen books. Monsignor Knox, 
the translator of the Bible, needs no intro- 
duction to readers. 

We Work While the Light Lasts is a series 
of essays that developed from the volumin- 
ous correspondence of the author. He be- 
came convinced that there are more diffi- 
culties with the people we like than with 
the people we do not like. The central theme 
of the essays is given by the author: “The 
purpose of work is to sanctify the soul... 
The term ‘work’ is here understood to mean 
more than mere occupation. Referring pri- 
marily to what is given us to do, ‘work’ will 
be taken in these pages to cover, or at least 
touch, such activities as prayer, social con- 
tacts, political interests and so on.” After 
the introductory chapter there follow dis- 
cussions of friendship, marriage, friends, 
prayer and security. The section on friend- 
ship shows that our excessive possessive- 
ness is often the cause of the disruption of 
friendship. Dom van Zeller is never trite, 
never repetitious of pious platitudes, but is 
profound and penetrating in his spiritual 
insights. 

Praying While You Work is a book of 
devotions for the use of Martha rather than 
Mary. One young housewife with children 
wrote to Dom van Zeller that she found it 
difficult to make her distracting daily duties 


a prayer. “The younger wives are much 
more likely to feel harassed and frustrated 
than bored. A quarter of an hour of peace 
and prayer would put things in perspective, 
but we never get it.” This book is an answer 
to her complaint and is an effort to make 
one’s work a prayer. The first part explains 
the value and the means of spiritualizing 
one’s life. In the second section various 
prayers for the daily life of the housewife 
are given. An enumeration of some prayers 
makes clear that this is not an ordinary 
book. There are prayers in a good mood, in 
a bad mood, when unable to sleep, when 
made a fool of, before receiving a difficult 
guest, when exhausted by housework and 
before giving a party. This book will cer- 
tainly help the young housewife to spiritual- 
ize her day. 

A new book by Monsignor Ronald A. 
Knox is always a delightful treat for his 
readers. Stimuli is a collection of sermons 
that appeared in the secular press during 
World War II. They are little stings that 
help to stir us from our complacency in our 
mediocre spiritual life. There are sermons 
for the Sundays of the year, talks on some 
of the Saints and on various occasions that 
the author entitles This and That. Stimuli 
gives to the reader various prods to per- 
fection in a style that gives a new slant 
to old truths. 


St. Alphonsus Liguori 

Fear and Hope According to St. Alphonsus 

Liguori. By Rev. Clayton Kramer, C.Ss.R. 

39pp. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 

versity Press. $1.00 

Recently Father Kramer wrote his dis- 
sertation for the degree of Doctor of Theol- 
ogy on the two qualities of fear and hope as 
found in the teachings of St. Alphonsus. This 
present pamphlet is the fifth chapter that 
treats of the virtue of hope and is a schol- 
arly and readable presentation of this basic 
principle in the spiritual doctrine of the 
prince of Moral Theology. 
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’Twas Harry who the silence broke: 
“Miss Kate, why are you like a tree?” 
“Because, because I’m board,” she spoke. 
“Oh, no, because you’re woo’d, you see!” 
cy 
There was a young girl of West Ham, 
Who hastily jumped on a tram. 
When she had embarked, 
The conductor remarked, 
“Your fare.” “Well, they do say I am.” 


e 

Having enjoyed the previous summer 
at a farm in the country, John Jones wrote 
to the farmer and asked if he might have 
the same accommodations for the coming 
August. “But,” he added in his letter, “I 
wish you’d move that pig-pen out back 
of the house. It was right under my win- 
dows last year and was most obnoxious.” 

Shortly Mr. Jones received the farmer’s 
reply, assuring him of the same accommo- 
dations, and adding by way of explanation: 
“As to that there pig-pen, don’t let that 
worry you. We ain’t had no hogs on this 
farm since you went away last year.” 


@ 

Back from his day at the office, father 
asked of his children whether they had 
been good. “Oh, yes,” said his little daugh- 
ter, “I washed the tea-things.” His small 
son added: “And I wiped them dry.” Turn- 
ing to the youngest of the trio, he asked: 
“And what did you do, Margaret?” In high 
glee she reported: “I picked up the pieces.” 


@ 

Little John had been taken to see Othello 
for the first time. He was enthralled by the 
scene in which Desdemona is suffocated. 
Leaving the theater, he said cheerfully to 
his father, “I suppose they have a fresh 
lady every night.” 


Lucid Intervals 
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Veteran Umpire Bill Summers was behind 
the plate in a ballgame scene being photo- 
graphed by Hollywood cameras for one of 
those baseball epics. 

The umpire’s hand went up and he yell- 
ed, “Strike!” 

“Hey, you're not following the script,” 
the director called out. “That was sup- 
posed to be a.ball!” 

“Tell the pitcher to follow the script,” 
declared the oldtime umpire staunchly. “I 
call ’em as I see ’em.” 

e 

Quakers are gentle, calm folk. One such 
awoke one night to find a burglar systema- 
tically looting the house. Gun in hand he 
quickly walked toward the man. 

“Friend,” he said, “I would not harm 
thee nor any man for the world, but thou 
standest where I am about to shoot.” 

The burglar fled. 

@ 

They had plighted their troth and were 
talking things over. They both decided to 
be quite unlike other married couples— 
forbearing and long-suffering and patient 
with each other. 

“No!” said the man. “I shall not be like 
other husbands, who get cross and bang 
things about if the coffee is cold!” 

“Tf you ever did,” said the girl sweetly, 
“I would make it hot for you!” 

And the man wondered what she meant. 

e 

“What is she so angry about?” asked the 
puzzled bridesmaid. “The paper gave a full 
account of her wedding.” 

“It certainly did,’ agreed the maid of 
honor with a giggle, “it even mentioned the 
fact that she was married to the well- 
known collector of antiques.” 
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